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Safety and Sanitation 


Insure your pack by using cans made 
and closed with The Sanitary Gasket. 


Assure yourself of the merit and 


superiority of Sanitary Gasket Cans by 
consulting our customers. 


American Can 


shown here. Look over the offerings—the ads—make your selection wisely—and mention where 
hy you saw the ad. . 


TH i N K 3 Buying well is half the game! The best the market affords in supplies and machinery is always 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the two upper spindles, coarse grind the 
fruit which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles; 
from there it falls into a tub underthe machine. Machine is well 
braced and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the 
solid, and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting 

to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are 
lined with white pine. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
W. L. HINCHMAN, PH. G. 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 
EXPERT IN CANNING AND PRESERVING 
AND FOOD MANUFACTURING 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
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WHEELING CANS 


Excel in 


and 


CLEANLINESS 


JOHNSON-MORSE CAN CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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THE CANNING. TRADE 


Your requirements are 


Accurate and Uniform Labeling 


and to give you practical and satisfactory results they must 
be furnished by a labeler that is of durable construction, that 
can be easily cared for and that will stand up and operate 
under the strain of your short, swift bottling season. This 
year you can count on all these points. from 


World Labeler, Improved 


because our designers have made a special study of your work 
and developed a {catsup wiper mechanism operating on a 
positive mechanical principal. This properly designed wiper 
together with our reputation for building machines that stand 
the pace, make it possible for you to be sure in advance of an 
entire absence of trouble for the canning season so far as 
labeling is concerned. 


Let us Talk this over by Mail Now Then Both of Us will be ready when the Rush Comes. 


World Labeler, Improved 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THE RUST 


WRITE us for a SAMPLE and we will mail you a HANDSOME 
LACQUERED RUST PROOF CAN, 

RUST PROOF because it will resist all of the ordinary conditions 
that CAUSE RUST IN CANNED FOODS. 

HANDSOME because it is of a BRILLIANT GOLDEN COLOR 
and immediately ATTRACTS the eye of a CUSTOMER. ’ 

THIS isthe COMBINATION that the trade APPROVES and is what 


~The Hughlett Can Lac 


PROOF CAN 


the trade WANTS. A BRILLIANT LACQUERED RUST PROOF CAN, 

The MACHINE ILLUSTRATED below is the one that effects this 
COMBINATION. The POPULAR MACHINE that M\KES LACQUER- 
ING EASY. The MACHINE that is used by many of the most 
prominent canners in the UNITED STATES. 

The BENEFITS of this process are worth ten times its TRIFLING 
COST. Write us today for the SAMPLE CAN and full particulars of 
the MACHINE. 


quering Machine in Operation 


SEELY BROS. 


SHOWING HOW THE WORK IS DONE 


Sole Manufacturers 


Blaine, Wash., U. S. A. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


String Bean Machinery 


Fillers 
Cutters 
Graders 
Washers 
Blanchers 


Quality in every can 


Quality is what sells beans—more general operating expense, lower cost 
important perhaps, what holds trade. per can, ‘‘Monitor’’ String Bean Mach- 
Quality producing features of ‘‘Monitor’’ inery never fails to give the maximum 
String Bean Machinery is what has put of quality—keep that in mind when 
our line in practically all up-to-date you buy new Bean Equipment. See 
Canneries. With lessened care and list of users. 


Green MACHINERY 


Pea Cleaners 
Pea Graders 
Pea Washers 


More money Pea Blanchers 


Pea Elevators 


for your pea pack | Picking Tables 


Pea Briners 


To hundreds of users we have clearly established the fact that clean- 
ing, grading, washing, blanching, brining, elevating and picking peas 
with ‘‘Monitor’? Made Machines brings home to the user the greatest 
measure of profits. Dependable under all conditions, 100% efficient, simply 
operated and maintained ‘‘Monitor’’ Green Pea Machines will improve 
conditions of your pea line and turn back to you a handsome profit on 
your investment. Consult our literature, see list of prominent users. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Lai 


Pacific Coast Agent, 
Cc. J. Groat, 601 Concord Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
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SANITARY CANS 


FOR 


1917 


A Limited Production 
Only, Yet Unsold 


Five Gallon Square Cans 
FOR PULP 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Holiday quiet, settles down over the market—The unreason- 
ablenese of jobbers’ complaints—Can prices withdrawn. 


The holiday quietness has settled down, upon the gen- 
eral canned foods market and the only thing that is bring- 
ing any business to market now is the actual, crying needs 
of retailers and jobbers, who find their supplies in canned 
foods depleted. The brokers realize that there is but little 
use trying to interest the buyers in lots of goods other than 
for actual requirements, and as holders are not forcing 
their goods, the situation is quiet. 

The week has been given up to considerations based 
upon the returns shown by the statistics. A great many of 
the jobbers do not take kindly to the rather big figures of 
the corn and tomato packs, especially those jobbers who had 
convinced themselves that these two packs would be very 
short, and also by those jobbers who were caught short 
on the delivery of futures. There has been a loud wail 
from some of the jobbers caught short on deliveries, and 
they cannot seem to realize that an honest canner exists. 
With such a total pack they cannot see why all did not. get 
a good pack, entirely forgetting’ that these packs were alto- 
gether local,in most instances,some canners getting a very 
small percentage of expectations. Considering that all 
these canners have delivered in full for the past five years 
or more, and have in most cases made no money whatever 
on their packs, it would seem that the jobbers would ex- 
cuse this one short delivery, and not compel the unfortu- 
nate packer to go upon the market and buy at the ex- 
tremely high prices ruling, to. make up the shortage. We 
speak now of the honest packers—and, therefore, the vast 
majority—who bend every effort to live up to their con- 
tracts, and have proven in the past that they would do so. 
Secretary ‘Gorrell reports thatl this is the first season 
in many that his desk has not been continually littered up 
with complaints from canners of unfair rejections on the 
part of the jobbers. It seems to us that this should be 
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6 THE CANNING TRADE 


borne in mind by these jobbers, and that they should not 
strive to enact Shylock by demanding their pound of flesh 
to the last ounce. The canner who has to go out and buy 
has made no money on this year’s pack; has probably not 
made any money for several years, and then to insist that 
he go further into debt to supply this shortage is little less 
than inhuman. We are not unmindful of the value of a 
contract, even in face of the fact that too often the job- 
bing fraternity is, when the goods are plentiful. The hon- 
esty of the man behind the contract should be considered, 
and the case be treated in this light. 


If canners write a guaranteed future contract after 
this year’s experiences they will deserve to be scotched. 
The only sales reported by the Daily Tomato Sales 
market report since the beginning of December came out 
on the 14th and show transactions at $1.25 on standard 


No. 3 and at 92%c on a large sale of No. 2’s. Rumors 
of prices around $1.20 fill the air, but it is impossible to 
find the seller or the buyer. The present holders of toma- 
toes are not forcing them on the market, as they are mm 
strong hands willing to wait the turn of the year, feeling 
sure that the market will be stronger and higher. 

Attention is almost entirely devoted to the question 
of futures. In the face of record prices for cans, for $7.00 
tin plates will mean about $33 for No. 3 cans, and never 
since the earliest. recorded prices, in 1883, has such a price 
been put upon No. 3 cans, it is mystifying, to say the 
least, how anyone can figure upon $1 future tomatoes. 
From what we know at present there is no way under 
the sun by which a canner could produce standard No. 3 
tomatoes at $1, and we question if he can do it at $1.20 
and cover his cost. Yet one prominent brokerage and com- 
mission house has been visiting the markets and intimat- 
ing that we will see 90c future tomatoes! What the pur- 
pose in such a statement can be can only be guessed. 

It should be noted that the American Can Company 
have withdrawn all prices this week, and are not quoting. 
‘the can makers face a most uncertain market in the mat- 


.ter of tin-plate supplies. Truly these manufacturers do 
not know where they are “at.” 


The corn market continues strong, but some jobbers 
profess to believe that the larger pack of corn than they 
expected in 1916 will mean lower prices later on, as they 


say the blocks held must come out. Their hope, rather 


than belief—for so we regard this—is doomed to disap- 
pointment, for the corn is not in first hands, and if they 
must buy from fellow jobbers, they may see lower prices, 
but it is certainly not likely. 


Peas continue to gain strength and the demand is now 
strong, for any low-priced peas. These stocks are cleaning 
up and it will not be surprising to see a sudden advance 
here, especially soon after the opening of the new year. 


General stocks of canned goods in the Baltimore mar- 
ket are at record low ebb, and with any revival in general 


buying will soon be entirely cleaned out. This applies to 
the whole line, 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Michigan Canners Meet.—Twenty-one of the Michigan can- 
ners gathered at Hotel Pantland, Grand Rapids, Mich., for the 
annual meeting, and had a heart-to-heart talk upon the vital 
conditions confronting the industry for 1917. This meeting 
consisted almost entirely of canners, there being but four sup- 
ply men present. There was no set speeches, but the afternoon 
was not long enough to take care of the very interesting and 
all-important subjects of 1917 costs. 

The general opinion of all present seemed to be that the 
naming of futures should be delayed for sometime, at least, 
until the cost of all materials could be ascertained. 

After a thorough discussion, a motion was made and unan- 
imously carried, as follows: 

“The Michigan Canners’ Association approves the adop- 
tion of the Balling Scale for measuring syrups, beginning with 
the 1917 season.”’ 

A motion was made and carried that the Michigan Can- 
ners’ Association go on record as being favorable to the stand- 
ardization of all food products, as fast as means and methods 
can be worked out, and the secretary be instructed to forward 
this motion to the secretary of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Frank Gerber, Fremont, Mich.; Vice-President, W. 
A. Godfrey, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Secretary-Treasurer, E. P. 
Daggett, Coopersville, Mich.; Executive Committee, S. M. Carp, 
Hartford, Mich.; E. P. Ray, New Era, Mich.; B. Nott, Hart, 
Mich. 

The meeting was adjourned until January 8th, 1.30 P. M., 
at Pantland Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


REDUCED RATES TO CLEVELAND 
CONVENTION. 


CENTRAL PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, November 20, 1916. 
Mr. Frank E. Gorrell. 

Dear Sir: At meeting of this Association held 15th inst., 
consideration was given the question of fares account of above 
occasion, whereupon carriers present individually announced 
intention of instituting round trip fares constructed on basis of 
two cents per traveled mile in each direction from points in 
Central Passenger Association territory, the boundaries of 
which are explained in memorandum attached hereto, Tickets 
of non-transferable signature form will be sold on February 


3d, 4th and 5th, and will be good for return to reach original 
starting point not later than midnight of February 14th, 1917. 


The undersigned will in due course issue a joint tariff au- 
thorizing fares for this occasion and copy of same will be sent 
you when received from the printers. 


These fares and arrangements have been tendered to other 
Passenger Traffic Associations whose lines would naturally 
ticket through the territory of the Central Passenger Associa- 
tion. Yours truly, F. C. DONALD, Commissioner. 


The boundaries of the Central Passenger Association are 
as follows: 


Cairo, Ill., thence Ohio River to Evansville; thence Louis- 
ville, Henderson and St. Louis Railway to Louisville; thence 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Louisville to Kenova; thence 
Ohio River Division of Baltimore and Ohio Railway Kenova to 
Wheeling; thence Baltimore and Ohio Railway to Washington, 
Pa.; thence Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 
way to Pittsburgh; thence Pennsylvania Railway to Mosgrove, 
Pa.; thence Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway to Du 
Bois; thence Pennsylvania Railway to Johnsonburg; thence 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway to Buffalo; thence 
the Niagara River; that portion of Ontario reached by the lines 
of the Michigan Central, Pere Marquette and Wabash Rail- 
roads; the lower peninsula of Michigan; the line of Chicago 
and Alton Road, Chicago to Peoria, Ill. (including also the line 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati Chicago and St. Louis Railway, 
Gardner, Ill.); thence Toledo, Peoria and Western Railway, 
Peoria to Burlington; thence Mississippi River to Cairo, Ill. 
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BALTIMORE BOX SHOOK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


PACKERS’ CASES 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Office-901 South Caroline St. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


CANS 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


BALTIMORE 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


No matter whether you have 1 or 1000 Horse Power 
to transmit, by belt, ropes, gears or chains, we have 
the equipment to do the work in a satisfactory and 
economical manner. 


FOR OUR FULL LINE SEND FOR 
GENERAL CATALOGUE P 20 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO. 14 


WELL ERMADE 
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The New York Market 


But little interest being shown—Jobbers taking only what needed—Tomatoes weaker—Corn 
continues strong—Peas are unchanged—All buyers sailing close until after the turn 


into the new year. 


Reported by Telegraph 


New York, December 15, 1916. 

; The Market—Less interest is shown in all lines and buyers 
are only filling their daily requirements. An easier feeling has 
developed in all varieties. excepting corn and the situation in- 
dicates that sales have been made in a number Of instances at in- 
side figures. Not many buyers will take stock even at con- 
cessions, hence actual movement is limited, They want no more 
than is required tO carry them forward to the end of the year. 
{n all staple lines this lack of interest prevails and many sellers 
find it exceedingly difficult to obtain orders, even for relatively 
small quantities and at somewhat reduced prices. Tomatoes 
have grown somewhat weaker and many are under the im- 
pression that considerable quantities will still be found in first 
hands. Corn is steady, but movement is slow. Peas are un- 
changed. In other vegetables the situation is not essentially 
different from what it has been heretofore, though perhaps 
movement is somewhat reduced as compared with previous 
range of values. Fruits remain steady, though dull, and fish is 
unchanged. The principal thing now is to get along as well 
as possible until after the turn of the year and inventory time. 
Then buying will probably begin again. But for the moment 
everything is quiet, not to say dull, and buyers exhibit very little 
interest in anything more than actual daily requirements. 

Tomatoes—While prices are nominally steady is it true that 
sales have been made at $1,20a1.2214 f. 0. b., and some have said 
that it is possible to buy in instances 2%c below that. However 
it has been impossible tO discover any sales made at that figure. 
Buyers are indifferent and refuse to take anything beyond their 
needs for the remainder of the year, even at concessions. Buy- 
ers follow the situation very closely and take what they need. 
But they refuse to go further. It is interesting to nOte that 
since the official figures were given out some express the opinion 
that considerable quantities will yet be found in first hands. 
They seem to think that no such quantity as the official figures 
give has yet gone intO distribution. And for that reason they 
expect to see many in the hands of packers before very long. 
Futures are offered at $1.00 for Nos. 3s. 80c for No, 2s and $3.00 
for No. 10s. Buying is too small tO really make a market. 

iCorn—The market remains firm and buyers are more or 
less indifferent. One offering of 1,000 cases of fancy Maine was 
made at $1.55 f, o, b. laid down here. It was not stated 
whether the offering was taken up Or not, but the inquiry which 
has developed of late would lead to the conclusion that such 
an opportunity would not go long unaccepted. Standard Maine 
style pack is held at $1.20 f. 0. b. factory. Western standards 
are not offered under $1,25 delivered. Nothing is heard about 
futures this week, and it is understood that many offerings 
have been withdrawn. 

Peas—The market is firm and Southern standards are held 
up to $1.10 f. o. b. factory in a small way. Western standards are 
firm, but the market is dull and no other grade sells at all. 
Buyers. seem to be sufficiently supplied for present require- 
ments, which will last up to the opening of the new. year, while 
the general conditions remain unchanged. The announcement 
of the pack created little interest. The quantity put up was 
discounted long ago it was said. 

Asparagus—Spot goods are firmer and following the ad- 
vance of last week buyers showed rather more interest. but 
it was too late to secure concessions. The market remains 
substantially as it has been so far as movement goes and 
trade is cOnfined to the requirements of the moment. All are 
looking forward to the new year, depending upon circumstances 
which may develop then, : 4 

String Beans—No change of consequence has taken place 
during the week. All holders are firm in their views and the 
situation is acute in some grades. The supply is small and 
prices are tending upward. Conditions show no indication of 
changing this year. Buying at the moment is very light. 

Baked Beans—Movement is light and prices remain firm 
and high. Not much business is done, though here and there 
one comes in for a small lot, The conditions are becoming 
mOre acute each week, and with the supply as small as it is 
now buyers find it difficult to secure stock. 

Squash—Market remains firm, but movement is light and 
sales are made in small lots chiefly. Holders remain steady 
in their views and insist upon full prices when sales are made. 


Succotash—No change is noted. The only pack available 
now is state, which is held steadily at $130. Not much buying 
is. dOne at this figure. 


Sweet Potatoes—A little more interest has developed. 


ea No. 3s are held at $1,10 and Maryland No. 10s at 


'‘Pumpkins—Maryland No. 3 pack is held steadily at $1.30 
and Western No. 10s can be bought for $2.75, though favorite 
brands are firm at $3.00, 


Spinach—The market is firmer. No. 3s are held at $1.45 
and No 2s at $1.17% f. 0. b, factory. No surplus is available. 
Buyers are making inquiries, but the actual transactions have 
not increased proportiOnately as yet, indicating that buyers are 
investigating the situation preparatOry to buying more freely 
after the turn of the year. 

Fruits—A quiet, but steady market, is reported in all varie- 
ties, with no pressure to sell in any quarter. Packers on the 
Coast are firmer in their ideas on the odds and ends of the 
pack still in their hands. 


Apples—State canners are firm in their ideas on No. 10s, 
and bids of $2.75 have been declined on cOnsiderable lots, A 
fair interest has developed in Michigan pack at $2.65 laid down. 
Movement is slow. 


Pears—Not much change reported in the situation. South- 
ern pack are held at 90c for No. 2 standards, while $1.30 is 
quoted for extra standard No. 3s. California pack are priced 
at $2.30 for No. 2% extras, and $2.00 for extra standards. Stocks 
are reported light and interest slack 


Plums—Only California pack are offered. No. 2% stand- 
or 40 are quoted at $1.30, while extra standards are held up to 


Peaches—Movement is slow. partly because buyers are not 
interested and partly because it is toward the close of the 
year. The available supply is light, too, which is another reason. 
Nothing is left but scattering lots of California pack, while 
Southern pack is perhaps a shade more active and business is 
in larger lots, though in general the situation is hardly changed, 
Buyers take only small lots, when they take any, and sellers 
are not urging sales. The market is, therefore, somewhat dull 
and the conditions under which business is done are such as 
are calculated to keep everything quiet and steady. 


Cherries—No change in the situation is reported. Sales are 
made in small lots only. Indeed, any considerable activity 
would result in higher prices because of short supplies. 


Apricots—All supplies are more firmly held within the range 
quoted. Little stock is left on the Coast, and buyers have 
difficulty in finding sufficient to satisfy their wants in some !n- 
stances. 

Pineapples—As a whole, the market is quiet, though a little 
interest has developed in Hawaiian pack. No. 2% extras are 
held at $215 and No. 2% standards at $1.80. No. 2 standard 
grated is held at $1,25. ; 


Salmon—Spot pinks have been stronger all the week, with 
$1.2714 paid in’ some instances for small lots. It may be pos- 
sible to buy on firm offer at $1.25, but these chances are few. 
A number of fair sized lots have been sold and taken out Of 
the market this week. Red Alaska is firmer and up to $1.90 
is asked. Chums are stronger and stocks are light, Medium 
reds are in close compass and firm. Chinooks are hard to find 
in any quarter and sockeys are repOrted sold out. 

Oysters—The Beaufort-Port Royal canners named opening 
prices this week as foflows—No. 1s. 4-ounce cans, 80c; 5-ounce, 
talls. 85c; 8-ounce short cans, $1.55; 10-ounce tall cans, $1.65, 
all f. o. b. factory. Shipments haven’t begun, but the opening 
prices led to some sales and excited added interest. These 
prices can be shaded 5c for New York shipment. Reports from 
the Chesapeake are that packing is light, owing to the poor 
quality of the oysters. 

hrimp—Better grades are more active and some sales have 
been made of late at outside figures. 

Crab Meat—A considerable shipment is on the way from 
Japan, but it makes no difference with the market since demand 
would absorb a good deal more than is on the way now, 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss Automatic Round Can Flanger, No. 15-K 


Speed 100 to 150 a Minute. 


An entirely automatic machine of the four chuck type, continuous 
in operation and positive in action. Both ends of bodies are 
flanged simultaneously. Movement of the chucks is comparatively 
slow and the bodies are flanged without danger of cracking the 
tin. It handles can bodies from 2 to 6% inches in diameter by 
2 to 7 inches in height. A friction clutch with which the ma- 
chine is provided gives instant control. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line. 


Patented 


E. W. BLISS CO., 25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Chicago Office: 622 W. Washington Boulevard. Detroit Office: Dime Bank Bldg. Seattle Office: Atlantic & Utah Sts. 


NEW TOMATO 
THE LANDRETH 90 DAY SORT 


The largest growers of Tomato for Seed Purposes 
on their own ground in the World 


The Landreth Tomato is not as large as the Landreths’ Red Rock which 

. still the best of the large fruited medium-early class. The ‘‘Landreth” is as 

as the Landreths’ Red Rock and two weeks earlier, ripening two days after 
ri Earliana, but more than twice as productive, and ripening two weeks ahead 
of the Landreths’ Red Rock, Stone,.Paragon or other similar sorts. 

The vine is small, unusually healthy and productive. of deep red solid, 
smooth, meatly and most attractive fruit. The shape of the fruit is full ‘bottom? 
that is round at bottom, free from cracks, with little cavity at the stem end 
which will be recognized as a very desirable quality. 

The Landreth Tomato is somewhat after the order of Chalk’s Jewel, but 
is earlier considerable larger fruited, far more productive, of better color and more 
solid and does not crack. Altogether it is more de~irable than Chalk’s Jewel and 
will prove a winner in any section where an Early Tomato is needed. 

We have had here on Bloomsdale Farm six Summers experience with the 
“Landreth” Tomato. It is not an unfixed grade pick up at random but closely 
observed in its growth through six Julys. six Augusts, six Septembers, all of 
which have confirmed the preceeding observations as to its merits. It, like all 
other Landreth Grown Tomatoes, can only be bought in sealed, lithographed 
card board boxes of and ‘%-lbs. 


Prices in 14 and 14-Ib. packages, less than 10 lbs, @ $8.50 
Prices in 14 and 14-Ib. packages, more than 10 lbs, @ $8.00 


This Tomato is worth the Prices asked and is not an old fruit renamed 


ASK FOR PRICES ON ANYTHING IN THE SEED LINE YOU NEED. WE GROW ALL VARIETIES OF SEED. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 3 


Bloomsdale Seed Farms Founded 1784 BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Chicago Market 


Statistics well received, except a general variance of opinions on the tomato figures—No 
effect which peace may have—But little actual trading in the canned food market— 
Low priced peas wanted—Some of the goods wanted in this market—if you have 


any to offer. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Chicago, Dec. 15th, 1916. 
The Canning Statistics.—On receipt of the annual report 
of the canning output the wholesale buyers expressed them- 
selves as satisfied with the situation on peas and corn, and are 
inclined to think that prices will be sustained, and that later, 


when active distribution begins, that values may even go 
higher. 


Their views as to tomatoes, however, are not so harmoni- 
ous, and the 13,000,000 output is rather staggering to some 
who have had deliveries on contracts of 25 and 30 per cent, 
and some not any per cent at all. They seem to think that a 
considerable quantity of canned tomatoes which should have 
properly been delivered on contracts are being held somewhere 
or somehow by someone, and that they will appear hereafter to 
distress the market, under changed ownership, to compete with 
honestly held goods on the market. 

When I say they, I mean that a few of the buyers so think, 


especially those who have been given the worst of it on their 
deliveries. 


Every man is entitled to his opinion about such matters. 
Mine is that the proportion of goods so withheld has been very 
small, indeed. When a buyer makes a “big holler” about what 
he calls ‘“‘a rotten delivery,’ his ‘‘holler’ is heard all around 
the town; but when he gets a satisfactory delivery, he ‘“‘says 
nothing,’ so the few unsatisfactory deliveries have muddied 
the pool unduly. In going around among the buyers I find 
that there is no general complaint about short deliveries, and 
that the dissatisfaction is exceptional rather than general. 

Confidentially, I also find that the public warehouses here 
have scarcely any spare space, whereas at this time last year 
they were begging for business. I do not think, however, that 
they are holding very large supplies of canned foods. 

Peace Prospect.—Everyone iis, of course, pleased with the 


gleam of hope for the world’s peace shed by Germany’s an- 
nounced overtures. 


There is a difference of opinion as to whether the coming 
of peace in Europe would affect the canned foods market. 

Some claim, and I share that view, that the credit of Eu- 
ropean countries would be strengthened, and that a disarma- 
ment and return to peaceful conditions would create an enor- 
mous demand for foods of which those countries are prac- 


tically in need now, and that prices of canned foods would ad- 
vance rather than otherwise. 


On the other hand, it should be remembered that Eu- 
ropean countries buy from us an insignificant quantity of can- 
ned foods, their importations being practically confined to can- 
ned fruits from California and salmon, and that either the com- 
ing of peace, or the continuation of war, would have but little 
effect upon the canned foods prices of the country. , 

Some argue that foods generally would decline, and that 
the indirect and comparative effect upon the price of canned 
foods would be important, while others hold that a return to 
peace would so increase the demand for all foods for export 
that the price of canned foods would advance. The situation 


is new and there are no reliable prophets in these modern 
days. 


Canned Tomatoes.—Nothing doing; no movement. No in- 
terest. 
Canned Corn.—There is some demand on a basis of $1.15 


delivered or ex-warehouse Chicago, but the article cannot be 
bought for that price or lower than $1.22% f. o. b. Chicago. 


Canned Peas.—Everything in low-priced grades seems to 
be wanted and a pea at 95c Chicago early finds buyers, but at 
$1.00 Chicago the low-priced goods have no friends, and no one 
is disposed to shake hands with them. 

Goods Needed.—Fancy heavyweight spinach, No. 3 cans, 
and fancy No. 3 pumpkin, and nice No. 3 apples, are needed in 


this market and are hard to find. Canners do not seem to be 
offering these goods. 


But Little Buying.—Brokers do not expect much business 
in canned foods at this time of the year on canned foods, as 
the period is “between seasons.’”’ All wholesale grocers nearly 
are fixing to take stock January Ist, and are not disposed to 
take on any high-priced goods. 


They will in all probability price their goods in the can- 
ned foods line “‘conservatively’’ on their inventory sheets, so 
as not to have them valued so high that some recession of the 
markets can not be met without loss in the business of the 
new year. 

Canned Salmon.—Standard ones tall red Alaska can be 
bought here at $1.85, but not in large quantities. Only a few 
dealers will sell at that price. A buying order at that figure of 
two or three thousand cases would put the market up to $2.00 
Chicago strong. 

It is said that the grade can not be laid down here from 
the Pacific Coast for less than $2.05 for desirable quantities 
and brands. 

Canned Oysters.—Quite a number of wholesale houses 
hold contracts made early in the season and are disposed to 
take their profits on them. 


I have heard of sales as low as $1.55 for 10-o0z. No. 2, and 
80c for 50z. No. 1, made recently, f. o. b. Gulf points by whole- 
sale dealers against their contracts. On the other hand, can- 
ners have advanced their prices and are now quoting as fol- 
lows: No. 2, 10-0z. oysters, $1.80; No. 2, 8-oz., $1.70; No. 1, 
5-0z., 90c; No. 1, 4-0z., 85c f. o. b. Gulf coast points, for early 
spring shipment. 

Distribution.—The big mail-order houses are doing an 
enormous business, and are anticipating a big and early spring 
trade. 

One of the largest told me that they had cash in advance 
orders in their grocery department amounting to over one mil- 
lion dollars, which they were behind in shipping nearly a week, 
although they were employing nearly ten thousand people in 
their various departments. 

These people sell direct to consumers, and if the people 
are buying in that way from them, the general distribution 
throughout the country must be large. Their business is neatly 
and practically demonstyative of the conditions of distribution 
naturally, as they sell goods all throughout the United States, 
in every town, city and outside of towns and cities. 

Wholesale grocers are doing a satisfactory business. It 
is, of course, largely confined to holiday goods, nuts, raisins, 
figs, dates, preserves, etc.; but the general demand for all 
goods is above normal. 


The big department stores of Chicago are thronged all 
day long with eager shoppers, and we have no bread line, soup 
house, or non-employment conditions to trouble us. 

WRANLGER. 
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APPRECIATED 
Orders received from now un- 
til December 23rd will be for- 
warded as an attractive Christ- 
mas Package, and a special 
Christmas Card attached 
carrying your Greetings. Or, 


sent to you direct in Xmas 
Box. Order Early. 


The readers of this book will find that the formule given are practical 
and ready for use. The work treats of the processing of all vegetables 
and fruits, as well as meats, fish, soups, preserves, candied fruits, jams, 
fruit butters, jellies, pie fillings, catsups and pickles. 


A copy of this book should be in the office of every canner in the 
United States and Canada. It will answer any question that may 
arise relative to proper methods of processing. It covers every 
phase of canning, tells how to can all vegetables, fruits, fish, 
preserves, jellies, etc. 


Bound in cloth, 254 bages fully indexed, sent postage brepaid to any place in the United 
States (cash with order) fo» 


$s 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ALSO FOR SALE BY CANNING SUPPLY HOUSES, BOOK STORES, ETC. 
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' NEW YORK CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Meeting Held at Powers Hotel, Rochester, 
December 13th and 14th. 


Formal Meeting Wednesday Afternoon—Business Sessions on 
Thursday—Banking, Taxes, Crops and Adversity 
Discussed—High Cost of Canning the 
Business Topic. 


When President E. S. Thorne called the first meeting to 
order in the banquet hall of the Powers Hotel on Wednesday 
afternoon, he explained that the meeting date had been ad- 
vanced from March because of the important changes in busi- 
ness conditions, and he suggested that the By-Laws be changed 


to make this month the usual time of the annual meeting in 
the years to come. 


The President then introduced Mr. J. F. Zoller, who is 
General Counsel for the General Electric Co., of Schenectady, 
N. Y., to speak upon the subject ‘“‘The Advantages of a Tax on 
Net Incomes Over a Tax on Personal Property and Franchises.” 
Mr. Zoller is an accomplished speaker, with the legal training 
which enables him to bring out clearly the points in question, 


and he held the close attention of a crowded hall for nearly an 
hour. 


He explained the tax law of the State and assured all that 
the high cost of living meant increased taxes as well, and that 
the canners might expect this. Under the present system he 
showed that tax-dodging was the rule, while high-salaried men 
escaped taxes. Real estate might be expected to pay taxes, 
except when the assessors tax factory machinery as real estate, 
while the machinery used by farmers is classed as personal 
property and could escape under the claim of debts. 

He advocated and showed the wisdom of making the tax 
on net incomes which would more equally distribute it, and 
while making it light'in each case, would actually yield a larger 
return to the State. He told the canners that the Tax Bureau 
of the Associated Manufacturers and Merchants would answer 
all questions on this subject free of cost and invited all to 
apply when in need of information. Mr. Zoller handled his 
technical subject so well that all followed him closely, and 
undoubtedly approved this new move. 

Chairman Thorne then introduced Mr. Hugh T. Owen, a 
banker of Utica, N. Y., who spoke upon the “Relation of the 
Bureau to the Business Man.’”’ Mr. Owen showed the necessity 
of working with the banker, so that the banker would know 


and understand the client and be able to assist him when neces- 
sary. 


President Thorne next introduced Mr. George W. Dunn to 

speak upon 
“The Farmer and the Canner.” 

Mr. Dunn said: 

“Many farmers depend on the canner each year for a mar- 
ket for some of his products, largely of a perishable nature, 
and which may have to be used up immediately. 

Supply and demand to a large extent regulate the prices 
which the farmer receives for his products and which the can- 
ner must charge the retailer. The canner helps to stabilize the 
market. He puts up these farm products in hermetically sealed 
cans. He has to a large extent eliminated this variation of 
distribution and enables the consumer to stock up in times of 
plenty for times of short crops. The canner also has broad- 
ened the market for these farm products. In the canned form 


they are more convenient for the use of the housewife and may: 


be transported to any part of the world without fear of spoiling. 

Assuming the farmer is in a measure dependent upon the 
canner for an outlet for his product, the canner is also de- 
pendent upon the farmer for a uniform supply of such prod- 
ucts as he uses to keep his factory in operation and supply his 
customers with such goods as they may wish to buy. When 
two or more people are depending upon another, it is a mighty 


good and commendable plan to co-operate. Adopt a sort of 
live and let live policy. 
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It may .be very good for a person to buy at the lowest pos- 
sible price, and thereby be able to undersell his competitor, but 
will he always be able to do this? If, for example, the farmer 
finds that the products he grows for the canner are not as 
profitable as other products, he would be a very poor business 


man to continue the growing of a losing crop and let his neigh- 
bor grow the better paying crops. 


The farmer should know how much it costs him to grow 
an acre of peas, beans, berries or whatever it is. Then he is 
in a better position to intelligently make a contract with the 
canner. Both the canner and the grower should make a fair 
profit. Only by keeping cost accounts will a farmer know what 
his profits or losses are. I am pleased to report that farmers 
are doing more bookkeeping than heretofore and as a result of 
such efforts are discovering some leaks and are stopping them. 
If the cost of production is uniformly higher than the market 
price, the canner must know this. He must charge more for 
his canned foods, perhaps, to meet the farmer's demands. 

Co-operation means that one should help the other; the 
farmer should help the canner by his willingness to grow for 
him such fruits and vegetables as he may need ‘in a successful 
operation of his factory. He should grow them as well as he 
knows how, and what is of equal importance, deliver them to 
the canner in due season, according to contract, no matter 
what market conditions may be or what inducement might be : 
offered to divert them elsewhere. Both the grower and the 
canner should live up to their contracts. Weather conditions 
make crop yields very uncertain, the contracts with growers 
should be more liberal. A farmer hurts his own business when 
he contracts to grow two acres of tomatoes and then grows 
five. If the price is low, the canner has all the crop. If it is 
high, he receives only the two acres, or perhaps none at all, 
for the contracted plants ‘‘may have died.” The canner makes 
his contracts months ahead.’ He must know what the farmer 


is to receive, the acreage grown, etc., in order to make his 
contracts. 


The canner should be willing to pay the farmer a price 
that will be a fair compensation for his labor, the use of his 
land, etc. In other words, the price to the farmer should be 
attractive enough to make the growing of cannery products a 
desirable proposition, and there will never be any question for 
the canner about getting his acreage. There seems to be no 
reason why this should not be done. The canner has an estab- 
lished market for his goods. Statistics show that the people 
of this country consume millions of cases yearly and every 
year the consumption increases. The canner should have the 
right to demand a price that will pay him a fair profit, which 
would enable him to pay the farmer a fair price for his crop. 
The canner should know what his product has cost and it is he 
who should make the selling price. 

It is an easy matter for the canner to tell the grower to 
plant and grow a large acreage of tomatoes, corn, peas, beans 
or other crops, and the canner may know exactly how many 
tons the farmer should grow on an acre with favorable cli- 
matic conditions. The canner may induce the farmer to con- 
tract for the growing of a larger acreage than he can properly 
handle. What is the result? Before he has finished sowing 
his seed, the early sown seed has become clogged with weeds; 


he has other work to attend to, weather conditions may be un- 
favorable, and the result of his efforts will be disappointing. 
He may condemn the canner as dishonest in attempting to make 
an excessive profit and discontinue to grow that crop. If this 
same farmer had undertaken to grow a smaller acreage and 
taken good care of it, the net result would have been much 
more satisfactory; and, in the event of failure, the farmer has 
lost the use of his land for one year, to say nothing about other 
expenses, while the canner receives a less quantity than he 
expected. Hence both grower and canner is dissatisfied. 

My point is this: don’t induce the farmer to do more than 
his capacity. He may be willing, if you make it attractive 
enough, but invariably it is like hitching one norse on a two- 
-horse load—neither horse nor load will ever get there. 


Continued on page 29. 
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J. B. HENDERSON & SON 


160 North Pifth Ave. Room 717 
PHONE, FRANKLIN 5167 


CANNED FOODS ONLY 


Chicago, Illinois 


There are only 43 Wholesale Grocery Houses in Chicago which we con- 
sider prompt pay and reliable. We sell them all and personaly call 
upon them all regularly. If you have canned foods you desire sold 
write us giving a description of the quality and quantity and we 
will promptly reply advising you of the price we can obtain. This 
is the largest and most active canned foods market in the United 
States handling a larger volume and variety of canned foods than any 
market in the world. You should be reliably represented here. We 
refer you to any Wholesale Grocery House in Chicago and to The 
Mid-City Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago as to our reliability and 
dependability. If it is good food and comes in a can we will sell it. 


HARRY C. GILBERT CO. 
CCANNED FOOD BROKERS. 


INDIANA TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 
305 Majestic Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY 


PACKERS’ SALES AGENT 
WISCONSIN CANNED PEAS 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


CARLOTS WRINKLED 
AND SMOOTH YELLOW 
AND GREEN PEAS. 


SELL 
BUY 


I. 
83 WATER ST., N. Y. CITY 


ANY KIND OF SQUASH 
AND PUMPKIN SEED. 


L. RADWANER 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


MORRAL’?S CAN WASHING MACHINE 


THE MORRAL 
CAN WASHING 
MACHINE 


NoRWALK, OHIO, June 23, 1914. 


Messrs. Morral Brothers: 


Gentlemen :—We have yours of the 22nd inst., inquiring how the can 
sterilizing machine is working, wish to advise you that the machine 
is working very satisfactorily and we are feeding the cans through 
this one machine at the rate of about one hundred and twenty per 
minute, and the machine fulfills all of the State’s requirements on the 
can sterilizing law. - 

We can fully recommend this machine to any user of cap-hole cans. 

Yours very truly, 


Ww. C. 4 COMPANY, 


The accompanying cut represents the 
Morral Can Washing Machine which 
is one of our latest productions and it 
is a very simple and efficient machine. 
It will wash or steralize either cap-hole 


or sanitary cans. The machine has 


been thoroughly tested in a number of 
factories the past season and has given 
universal satisfaction. 


READ WHAT SOME OF THE CANNERS SAY 
ABOUT THE MACHINE 


Morral Brothers; WAYNESVILLE, OHIO, OCTOBER 24th, 1914. 

Gentlemen:—lIn reply to yours of October 19th, can say the Can Washing 
Machine was a “‘howling success’’. 

I do not understand why you had not thought of this long ago. 

We installed the machine and run the cans direct from it to the chute that leads 
to the filling machine, which doex away with the help of one person. This means 
$1.50 per day, besides the cans going to the filler hot. They were so warm you could 
not hold them in your hands. We feel that every can that went through our filler 
this year was thoroughly sterilized. You would be surprised how many peuple visited 
our factory this season andall of them claiming it was a very good thing and that 
they would not be afraid to eat corn packed in can- the way we handled them. 

With best regards, we remain, yours very respectfully, 

WAYNESVILLE CANNING COMPANY. 


. G. Pressing, Secretary. 
MANUFACTURERS 


MORRAL, BROTHERS, Morral, 
COMPLETE LINES OF CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


Ohio 
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MEETING PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS’ ASS’N. 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Canners’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Colonial Hotel, York, Pa., Decem- 
ber 5th. 

The meeting was called to order by President Musselman 
at 10.30 A. M., and after a short address by him, the Treasurer 
made his report, which was accepted. At this point the Treas- 
urer raised the question as to the advisability of remaining 
members of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association. This 
costs the Association $75 per year, but after some discussion 
by the various members, it was decided to continue member- 
ship in this Association for another year. 

Following the regular programme of the meeting the fol- 
lowing subjects were then discussed: 

1. The Value of a Cost System and the importance of 
selling canned foods upon the proven system of cost, 
netting a satisfactory margin of profit. 

. The effect of the new Child Labor Law. 

. The application of the Canning Code. 

. The result of the new Compensation Law. 

. How to make the Pennsylvania Canners’ Association 

Effective. 

. What steps should be taken to protect the Canners 

of this Commonwealth? 

The discussion of these subjects took up the balance of the 
morning. The Secretary submitted an itemized list of the va- 
rious costs entering into the packing of corn. The question of 


depreciation on machinery was brought up and it was agreed 
that a deduction of 15' to 20 per cent was not too high on ma- 
chinery. 

“The Child Labor Law and the Application of the Canning 
Code” were the next subjects considered. As each member had 
various experience during the past year with both subjects, a 
lengthy discussion followed. At this point it was brought out 


that only about one-half the members had received a permit 
from the Industrial Board to operate their factory during 1916. 
Here President Musselman stated he thought it would be a 
good plan for each packer to write the Department of Labor 
in the Spring to come around and make an inspection of their 
factory and issue permit to operate. 


As to ‘How to make the Pennsylvania Canners’ Associa- 
tion Effective,’’ Mr. Hyson suggested that all members attend 
the meetings and encourage other packers to join the Associa- 
tion. 

As to “What steps should be taken to protect the Canners 
of this Commonwealth?” both Mr. Courtright and Mr. R. A. 
Sindall stated that the Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange em- 

. ployed an attorney to look after their interests, and they 
thought this Association needed legal representation also. 

Following a talk by President Musselman, Mr. Sindall 
stated the supply men present had arranged for lunch for all 
present, and the meeting adjourned until 1.30 P. M. 

At 1.30 o’clock the meeting was again called to order by 
President Musselman, and the election of officers then took 
place, which resulted as follows: President, C. H. Musselman; 
Vice-President, D. E. Winebrenner, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
J. M. Flinchbaugh. 

The question as to the advisability of employing counsel 
was again brought up, and after some discussion, on motion 
made and duly seconded, it was decided to employ counsel; but 
as to the terms and just who the attorney should be, was left in 
the hands of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Sindall invited all members to attend the meeting of 
the Tri-State Canners to be held in Wilmington in the near fu- 
ture, as he thought this Association might derive some benefit 
by so doing. 

In behalf of the Association, President Musselman thank- 
ed the Machinery and Supply Men, who so kindly furnished the 
luncheon, President Musselman also stated that the meeting 
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this year was principally to get the canners together. He 
called to mind the meeting held at Harrisburg about a year 
ago, at which there was quite a good attendance, but very few 
canners, and stated that he was very much pleased with the 
attendance of the canners this year. 

Those attending the meeting were: Canners—C. H. Mus- 
selman, James T. Smith, R. B. Hyson, D. E. Winebrenner, Jr., 
T. T. Snyder, C. E. Snyder, R. D. Snyder, George W. Devilbiss, 
J. M. Flinchbaugh, Wm P. King, Edgar T. King, Edward G. 
Ruff, Albert Rehmeyer, C. M. Ruff, I. W. Chandlee, Louis P. 
Colgon, C. P. Scarborough and W. H. Myers. Supply Men— 
Frank Peppler and Benjamin Courtright, of American Can Co.,; 
Carle Cooling, of Boyle Can Co.; James A. Colbert, of W. W. 
Boyer & Co.; Albert H. Weis, of American Label Mfg. Co.; 
Robert A. Sindall, of A. K. Robins & Co.; O. V. Spedden, of 
Atlantic Can Co.; M. W. Dorp, of Sprague Canning Machinery 
Co.; Harry Cain, of W. E. Robinson & Co., and W. G. Hoskins, 
of W. W. Wilson. 


MONTHLY MEETING BALTIMORE CANNED 
GOODS EXCHANGE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Canned Goods Ex- 
change of Baltimore was held at the Hotel Emerson on Tues- 
day, December 12th. 


The attendance was good and the discussion was more 
than ordinarily interesting. Secretary Assau read the minutes 
of the previous meeting. It was developed that Traffic Man- 
ager Herbert Sheridan has recently done some very good work 
for the National Canners’ Association in regard to regulation 
of and classification in the shipment of canned foods, which 
work will save canners all over the country some money and 
worry. 


The National Child Labor Law is now in effect, which pre- 
vents the shipment in Interstate Commerce of any foods that 
have been prepared in factories where children under 14 years 
of age are employed. It is recommended that canners read this 
law and make themselves familiar with it. 


The New Year’s Eve banquet, which has been an annual 
affair for some years, will not be given by the Exchange this 
year, due to the heavy expense the members are under for obli- 
gations assumed during the year and which are considered of 
more importance than the’ banquet. The Reception Committee 
of last year reports that considerable criticism was heard of 
the last banquet, and since the regular monthly meetings of 
the Exchange are opened by a delightful luncheon, it is felt 
that the banquet is not fully appreciated, or desired by the 
membership. 

Some of the various Committee Chairmen had a word or 
two to say, but no reports were heard until Mr. Edward A. 
Kerr was called upon for his report on a Model Contract. 


Mr. Kerr in referring to a model contract, says he feels 
there is no such thing; there is none that can be made bind- 
ing on each member, except the one which that member forms 
and adopts in his business. He had with him a model or guide, 
which he said was one used by Mr. H. P. Strasbaugh, a member 
of the Exchange. He read it through; it has practically the 
same wording as many other contracts used, with the exception 
of the delivery clause referring to future sales. This clause 
guarantees the buyer at least 75 per cent delivery; in the 
event the remaining 25 per cent cannot be delivered, the seller 
will pay to the buyer a sum equal to 10 per cent of the selling 
price of the undelivered portion. This is practically a 100 per 
cent delivery contract, so that it met with the approval of all 
those who advocated the 100 per cent delivery. The adherents 
of the pro-rata contract were inclined to accept this also, but 
the meeting could not be induced to come to a final decision 
and the matter was eventually turned over to a committee to 
work out and report at the next meeting. 
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ESTABLISHED 1864 


BALTIMORE - = MARYLAND 
HIGHEST QUALITY PACKER’S CANS 


OPEN TOP (SANITARY) 


WITH MAX AMS LATEST AND BEST CLOSING MACHINES NO. 128 
Single or in Tandem for Highest Speed Lines, Corn, Peas, Etc. 


COPY OF LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS 
Messrs. W. W. BOYER & CO., 


BALTIMORE, Mp. Baltimore, November 9th, 1915. 
Gentlemen:—We are in receipt of your letter of the 8th, and in reply will say that we are well satisfied with your 
Open Top (Sanitary) Cans and Closing Machines with which we operated our entire factory this season, after giving them 
a trial on a part of our pack last year. We must say that your cans have turned out better than any we have ever used, 
either Open Top or Old Style for strong tight seams, freedom from leaks, and smooth, steady running of your Closing 
Machines, of which we now have two high speed tandem lines and one single machine. ; 
We will also say that your service has been all that could be desired in every respect. 


Very truly yours, SCHALL PACKING COMPANY, 
By John W. Schall, President 


IT TAKES THE BIG PEAS OUT FIRST 


Patented | 


The above is an illustration of our New Nested Pea Grader, which has large capacity, occupies small floor space, does perfect grading—and in a short time 
will save its cost in the increased yield of the small size peas, which ordinarily are mixed in with the larger sizes when graded on any other type of machine 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CANNING HOUSE MACHINERY Wells & Patapsco Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Considerable argument was brought to bear in favor of 
the pro-rata contract by Mr. Silver, of Aberdeen, and by Mr. 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. The majority of the meeting were in 


favor of the pro-rata contract, providing the intention was to 


deliver 100 per cent if at all possible. Captain Phillips sug- 
gested that instead of a pro-rata delivery, let the seller deposit 
a suitable bond to guarantee that he would deliver every case 
sold, as he felt such an arrangement would prevent any over- 
selling, and would tend to make the packer conservative and 
play safe. Mr. Yingling, of Smith, Yingling & Co., stated they 
had used a 75 per cent delivery contract until this year, when 
they used a pro-rata one, but they have never had reason to 
take advantage of such clauses, as they have always delivered 
100 per cent, even this year. He expressed himself as in favor 
of the pro-rata contract if properly lived up to, but not if it 
permits the packer to sell more than he can possibly pack. 

Mr. German Emery, Counsel for the Exchange, stated that 
the wording of the pro-rata contract as generally used seems 
to him to be uncertain. He feels that a crop shortage is not 
sufficient reason for non-delivery and that such reason should 
be left out and the “seller’s option” clause be substituted. He 
explained his point clearly, and it would seem safest to avoid 
giving any reasons why non-delivery may be excusable, and 
merely say that delivery may be pro rated “at the option of the 
seller.”” Except in rare cases the packer and the jobber who 
value their reputation will live up to the meaning of the con- 
tract rather than to the letter, for it soon becomes known who 
is the shirker and selling or buying for that particular person 
becomes harder every season. The buyer expects a fair deal 
no matter what may be in the contract, and the packer expects 
the buyer to overlook minor mistakes or shortcomings, so that 
the “‘seller’s option’ clause would naturally be construed to 
mean that the goods will be delivered unless it is impossible 
to do so. 

The Transportation Committee, of which Mr. J. Cecil 
Smith is Chairman, was authorized to provide for a special 
train to the National Convention at Cleveland; the Pennsyl- 
vania lines have been selected and the trip will be made by 
daylight, beginning at about six in the morning and arriving in 
Cleveland at 8 P. M. Monday, 14 hours en route. The Ex- 
change will meet all necessary expenses not exceeding $250. 

Messrs. J. Bolgiano & Son, the Baltimore seedsmen, and 
Howard E. Jones, a Baltimore broker, were elected members 
of the Exchange by unanimous approval. 

The Committee on Commerce will arrange with the mem- 
bers to make serious objection to the practice of buyers in 
taking the cash discount after the time limit for such discount 
has expired. It appears that ‘“‘pool’’ car shipments do not pro- 
vide buyers with a separate bill of lading, and they use this 
lack of shipping receipt as an excuse for taking the discount at 
a later date. But as the pooling of cars is solely for the benefit 


of the buyer, there is no good reason why the seller should 
lose his discount. 


The Maryland Canners’ Association is now preparing a 
Cost Accounting circular, instructing packers how to figure 
their costs, and this will be out the latter part of this week, it 
was announced. It was rumored that the cost of No. 3 stand- 
ard tomatoes of 1917 packing will be not less than $1.20 per 
dozen, and those who may have sold some futures recently for 


1917 delivery at $1.00 per dozen, may find the business a 
burden. 


Mr. Silver announced that the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion is also about to distribute sample Estimate sheets, which 
have been made with the approval of the Government experts. 
These will shortly be mailed to all members of the Association 
and these sheets will tell just what must be taken into consid- 
eration and how the costs should be grouped, etc. No cost 
figures will be attempted, but each packer knows his own sep- 


arate costs, and when properly grouped and added together, 
will give him his sum total as a guide. 


The meeting was then adjourned. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


FUTURES TOMATOES COST $1.20. 


Restlessness has induced some canners to accept future 
business on No. 3 standard tomatoes at $1.05 per dozen. They 
stand a nice chance to lose money, as the following letter 
clearly shows: 


Aberdeen, Md., Dec. 11, 1916. 
To The Canning Trade: 


Never before in the memory of those engaged in the can- 
ning business has there been such an abnormal advance in 
materials and supplies as will confront the industry for 1917, 
and probably never again wiil such a condition prevail during 
the life-time of this generation. 

Never before was it so necessary to count the cost and 
probably never before did such interest attach to the naming 
of future prices along all lines. This is especially true of toma- 
toes, the leading staple of canned foods. 

Early in 1916, it was conservatively estimated that it 
would cost .8031 cents per dozen to pack No. $ tomatoes in 
sanitary cans—and this was before the advance for labor, peel- 
ing and raw stock which many had to pay on the open market, 
so that the canner who was able to pack for 80 cents in 1916, 
was indeed lucky. In the light of experience, many claim that 
it cost them much more than this. 

From the same source of information there has come an 
estimate of increased cost for 1917 packing. In this estimate, 
labor has been figured on the basis paid in 1916, and every 
other item along most conservative lines and from the most 
reliable sources. 

On January ist, 1916, the price of tin plate was $3.60 per 
box; today, the same tin plate is quoted at $6.50, and that is 
only nominal as it is said to be impossible even at this price to 
buy in any quantity. If then, tin plate should remain at $6.50 
per box, with labor on 1916 basis, and with tomatoes at $12.00 
per ton and all other items figured most conservatively from 
best known sources of information, the increased cost of pack- 
ing No. 3 tomatoes would be .2892 cents per dozen more than 
in 1916, or a total of $1.0923 per dozen. 

Now if the price of tin plate January 1, 1917 should be 
$7.00 per box, which is said to be most probable, the increased 
cost would be .3117, or a total of $1.1148 per dozen, and if 
any canner should have to pay 25 cents per basket (in 1916, 
tomatoes sold as high as $1.00 per basket) or $15.00 per ton 
for tomatoes on the open market, his cost would be still more 
increased by .084 cents per dozen, making a total for him of 
$1.1988 per dozen. 

With a possible cost of $1.20 per dozen for No. 3 tomatoes, 
how is it possible to sell them for $1.00 per dozen. 

We cannot but repeat that on the most conservative figur- 
ing, No. 3 tomatoes will cost $1.0923 per dozen in 1917; that 
if tin plate goes to $7.00 per box, they will cost $1.1148 per 
dozen, and if anyone should pay 25 cents per basket for raw 
stock, No. 3 Tomatoes would cost him $1.1988 per dozen to 
pack. 

Even then, he has made no allowance for any increase in 
labor over 1916. These are facts and we must admit them as 
such. On the other hand, we must remember that these prices 
are merely relative and that there has been a tremendous ad- 
vance in all other commodities as well. It is to be hoped that 
something may bring about a different condition before future 
prices are generally named which would lower the cost of 
production, but whatever that cost may be, everyone must 
admit that the canner is surely entitled to a reasonable profit 
on his goods, and he who tries to deprive him of this is helping 
to drive out of existence a business which is one of the greatest 
benefactors to the human race. 

The canner is one of the greatest conservers of nature’s 
products but is altogether dependent upon what She may give 
him, and he deserves the co-operation of everyone who is in 
any way connected with the business. 

Yours very truly, 


WM. SILVER. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Ayars Machine Company, neo 


CORN SHAKER 


FOR SHAKING CANS OF 
CORN BEFORE SHIPPING TO 
GIVE THE CONTENTS A RICH 
CREAMY APPEARANCE. 


Ayars Machine Company, nes ierey. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamittron, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


GOSSIP IN THE CANNING STATES 


ARKANSAS.—The factory at Leslie, Ark., belonging. to | 


the Co-Operative Canning and Storage Co., recently received 
an inquiry for their products from buyer in St. Johns, New- 
foundland. 


CALIFORNIA.—The factory at Graton, Sonoma county, is 

reported to have packed fruits that amount in value to 
$100,000. McCroskey & Tweedale, who have been operat- 
ing a tuna packing plant at Wilmington, Cal., will build a sec- 
ond factory at Hueneme, Ventura county, where they will also 
pack tuna. Later on other articles may be arranged for. 
The factory of the San Antonio Growers’ Association, at On- 
tario, Cal., had a very successful season, the pack amounting 
to about 2,500,000 cans, practically all fruit. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Riverside, Cal., is still endeavoring to establish 
a cannery at that town, and a recent meeting indicated a slight 
chance. The stock of the California Packing Corporation, 
the name of the recent big consolidation, is reported to have 
been offered during the early part of October at $36 per share. 
——Gordon E. Phair, of Inglewood, Cal. 
county), is canning rabbit, says a recent report. The label des- 
ignates it as ‘““Phair’s Belgian Hare.”’ He raises the rabbits on 
his farm at Inglewood, and has arranged with a Los Angeles 
grocer to introduce the product, 


DELAWARE.—It is reported that the canneries in and 
near Harbeson distributed $20,000 to the farmers in that vi- 
cinity, in payment of crops used by the canners. Sussex county 
farmers are well pleased with the returns from their cannery 
acreage. 


CANADA.—Consul Felix S. Johnson, of Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada, reports that considerable buying of American canned 
foods is probable this fall, on account of the heavy shortage of 
similar articles in the Canadian market. 


ILLINOIS.—The retailers in Chicago are reported to have 
advanced the price of canned beans 50 per cent; those that 
formerly sold at 10 cents are now offered at 15 cents, although 
some beans of a poorer grade can be bought at 12 cents. 


IOWA.—The La Porte city branch of the Iowa Canning 
Co., in charge of C. J. Powell, was unable to get a full day’s run 
on corn, due to the short crops, but the quality was very good. 

The Growers’ Canning Co., of Council Bluffs, Iowa, secur- 
ed only a very small percentage of their expected crop; this 
was the case with both corn and tomatoes. The Ft. Madi- 
son, Iowa, branch of the Keokuk Canning Co. received but a 
small percentage of their expected crop, the tomatoes in some 
instances never ripening. 

* LOUISIANA.—The Merchants and Farmers’ Bottling, Can- 
ning and Preserving Co., of New Orleans, has been organized, 
and it is proposed to build a large factory to be ready for opera- 
tions by March, 1917——--From New Orleans comes the sug- 
gestion that canneries be used during the off-seasons for pro- 
ducing other foods and beverages from the surplus of farms. 
Carbonated apple juice is a new form of sweet cider that is 
suggested, and Grenadine from the pomegranate is said to be 
tasteful and profitable. Dr. Oscar Dowling, of the Louisiana 
State Board of Health, states that he knows a party who is 
willing to invest $50,000 in a cannery to be located in that 
State, according to report. The Biloxi Fishermen’s Co- 
Operative Association, of Biloxi, Miss., have arranged for the 
building of a large cannery which will take care of their catches 
of shrimp and oysters. About 400 fishermen belong to the As- 
sociation. The Southern Canners’ Association, of which 
Mr. Ralph Quisenberry is president, is doing some good work, 
and it is probable that the big packs of sweet potatoes will pay 
some little profit in 1917. 


MAINE.—The Majestic Canning Co., of Portland, Me., was 


incorporated the latter part of October. William H. Gulliver, 
of Portland, is clerk, which in Portland means secretary. 


(in Los Angeles - 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The town of Nantucket, Mass., will 
have a cannery to handle the quahoug, or clam, says a report. 

Mrs. Sarah Dean Bradford at a Food Fair recently held in 
Boston did much to popularize canned foods. Her slogan was 
“Know canned foods,” and she explained in convincing fashion, 
to the many housewives attending, the great advantages of 
tinned vegetables, both from an economical and palatable view. 

A Norwegian canning concern is said to be dickering for 
a site at Provincetown, Mass., where they propose to establish 
a branch factory. 


MICHIGAN.—Grand Rapids, Mich., jobbers complain that 
they are receiving very light deliveries on their contracts for 
future corn and tomatoes. In the suit of the Government 
versus the Oceana Canning Co., at Grand Rapids, Dr. John A. 
Wisner, of the Columbus Laboratories at Chicago, testified that 
anthracnose on dried beans is not harmful and does not destroy 
or effect the bean for eating purposes. He says the mold re- 
quires moisture to grow. Dr. Holm also testified that it was 
a harmless growth and shows no signs of bacteria. 


MISSISSIPPI.—The McInnis Canning Co., of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., has begun operations on sweet potatoes and yams; like 
all other crops this season, the sweet potato is yielding less than 
expected, and the output is predicted to be light. 


NEBRASKA.—J. M. Havinga, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, is endeavoring to have pledged sufficient acreage in 
the neighborhood of Dakota City, Nebr., to warrant him start- 
ing a cannery in 1917, Cudahy & Co. will erect a new six- 
story steel canning and sausage plant at Omaha, Nebr., the 
work to begin in the Spring. The factories in Nebraska are 
believed to have packed nine million cans of corn during the 
past season, valued at approximately $750,000. Some farmers 
averaged six tons per acre, the price being $7 per ton. 


NEW YORK.—The New York Herald has been publishing 
daily articles on the high cost of food products, in an effort to 
secure from the retailers their ideas as to why the price of 
foods has been going up. It is noticeable that practically every 
article specializes on canned foods, indicating that the retail 
grocer’s greatest interest is in the canned article. Some of the 
reasons given for the advanced prices are reasonable and plaus- 
ible, but many of the grocers are evidently misinformed and 
show the need of a good retail grocers’ journal in their busi- 
ness. A little closer reading of some of the grocers’ journals 
would put more money in their pockets. Mr. Isador Jacobs, 
of the California Canneries Co., in a recent address at the Hotel 
McAlpin, stated that London, England, is in a healthy financial 
condition and women are well supplied with money because 
they are working at good wages in the places of men: An 
exhibition of canned foods put up by women of the Dutchess 
County Canning Clubs, New York, was conducted in the store 
of the Wallace Co., at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., beginning October 
28th. Mr. A. Lincoln North, of North & Dalzell, the New 
York city brokers, in an interview published by the New York 
Herald, says the West is just as hard hit as the East when it 
comes to high prices of foods. He _ believes the congested 


freight condition is much to blame for the present scarcity of 
canned foods. 


OHIO.—At the recent meeting of the Ohio State Canners’ 
Association to discuss 1917 costs, it was estimated that the in- 
crease will be about 20 to 40 cents per dozen, according to the 
articles, most of this advance being due entirely to the in- 
creased costs of initial materials used, such as boxes, cans, 
labels, nails and raw material. The J. Weller Co. announce 
that they will rebuild their plant at Oak Harbor, Ohio, in the 
spring of 1917, and that it will be larger than the one that 
burned this past summer. 


UTAH.—Herbert C. Smith, State Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner of Utah, in a recent interview, stated that the canneries 
were in excellent shape. 


VIRGINIA.—The T. S. Southgate Co., of Norfolk, Va., is 
highly praised for its canning operations, in an article in the 
Virginian Pilot, of Norfolk, Va., under date of October 29th. 


WISCONSIN.—The construction of the factory at Green 
Bay, Wis., for the Green Bay Stock Yards and Canning Co., is 
progressing nicely. The Sun Prairie Canning Co. will erect 
a new factory at De Forest, Wis. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The people of the Civilized World, for 
more than a generation, have accepted 
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Food 
Products 


As a Universal Standard of highest food quality 


Alaska Salmon 
Canned Meats 
Pork and Beans 
Spaghetti 

Soups 

Olives and 

Olive Oil 

California Asparagus 
California Fruits 
Hawaiian Pineapple 
Evaporated Milk 


Libby McNeill & Libby 


CHICAGO 
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Seattle Salmon Market 


Salmon is scarce and market strong—Salmon pack grows in size each year—Fish plentiful— 


Some newe from Salmon centers—Items on fruits and vegetables. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 15, 1916. 


’ Salmon.—The market has been as active as it could be 
during the past week. This statement in itself does not mean 
anything, but when the limited supply is considered, a good 
deal of importance attaches to it. For instance, the few hold- 
ers of pinks are literally besieged with buyers who want fish. 
Since there seems to be no danger of salmon prices declining, 
at least in this market, holders are in no rush to close out what 
fish they have. This makes it difficult for brokers to get any 
action. Several cases have come to light here recently where 
holders have led brokers to believe that they would sell, but 
have refused to let go when the brokers have brought in the 
contracts. This has caused some hard feelings, but, of course, 
the packer has the upper hand and the broker is usually with- 
out recourse, except to make the best of the situation. 

Considerable surprise has been occasioned in some circles 
here by the report put out by the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries, stating that the 1916 salmon pack in Alaska was the 
largest ever put up in the history of the Territory. The bureau 
estimates the Alaska pack at 4,600,000 cases or approximately 
200,000 cases more than was packed in Alaska in 1915, which 
was itself a record pack. The Alaska pack apparently is estab- 
lishing a new record every year. This is due to two factors— 
more canneries and more intensive operation or the old plants. 
The writer well remembers that as long as ten years ago, when 
the annual Alaska pack was not much more than 2,000,000 
cases a year, that it was considered to be impossible to increase 
the output of canned salmon in the North. It was claimed 
that while there were plenty more sites for canneries, the new 
canneries would have to divide the fish with the old-established 
plants, and that therefore the total pack would not increase. 
Experience, however, has shown that they were wrong. Ap- 
parently the supply of ra wsh was greater than they sup- 
posed, or the propagation work that has been carried on by 
the Government and private companies has had the effect of 
increasing the supply of salmon. At any rate, it looks now as 
though a 5,000,000 case Alaska pack is not an impossibility, 
but had anyone predicted this ten years ago, he would have 
been set down as a fool and one very ignorant of the real situa- 
tion. 

The most notable gains in the past season’s pack was in 
Central and Western Alaska, where the red fish predominate. 
In Southeastern Alaska some of the canneries did not do very 
well, and on the whole the pack in this section was not as large 
as had been anticipated. 

Word comes from Grays Harbor, on the Washington Cost, 


Reported by Telegraph 


that this season’s pack totals only about 50,000 cases or 25,000 
cases less than last year. Canners estimate that the fish 
packed in their district this year was worth about $250,000. 
The clam canners have also had a discouraging year. The de- 
creased pack is attributed largely to bad weather at just the 
time that good weather was needed. 

The canning season is now at an end on Puget Sound. 
One Anacortes cannery received a small quantity of fish from 
British Columbia one day this week, but just as soon as this 
was canned the plant closed for the season. 


The Pacific American Fisheries Company has commenced 
making repairs to its big plant at Anacortes, in preparation for 
next season’s big run of sockeyes. The Alaska Packers’ Asso- 
ciation will start similar work in the near future. Every can- 
nery on Puget Sound, according to present plans, will be oper- 
ated during the coming season. In Anacortes eleven canneries 
will be operated as compared with eight during the big run 
four years ago. This gives a good idea of the sentiment of 
salmon packers on Puget Sound. It is a case of run this next 
year or bust. They all expect to make a killing. The capacity 
of many old canneries will be increased in an effort to obtain 
all the fish possible. 

The question of obtaining box shooks for next year’s oper- 
ations is already receiving considerable attention. The truth 
of the matter is, it is a rather difficult matter to place contracts 
for shooks at this time for next season’s delivery. The ten- 
dency of the lumber market is upward and shook manufac- 
turers are reluctant to book business now for delivery so far 
ahead. Manufacturers are asking from 10 to 20 per cent more 
for shooks than they were a year ago. A large California 
shook dealer has been in Seattle for some time endeavoring 
to place contracts with Northern mills for the requirements 
of California canneries. He has been having difficulty in plac- 
ing this businesss. 

A company known as the Auk Bay Salmon Cannery Com- 
pany, of Seattle, is one of the recent cannery incorporations. 
The incorporators are John L. Carlson, William C. Carlson and 
Ludwig J. Carlson. The company is capitalized at $25,000, 
and plans to operate a cannery during the coming season. 

Fruits.—Seattle wholesalers report an excellent demand 
for all kinds of canned fruits and vegetables. They find that 
it is increasingly difficult to obtain supplies. The car short- 
age has already caused a good deal of inconvenience. It is said 


that Washington and Oregon canners ordinarily having more 
or less difficulty in completely cleaning up, will enter the new 
“SALMON.” 


season absolutely sold out. 


Livingston’s Stone Tomato 


The most popular canning and catsup making variety. 
There has not been a superior sort introduced in the 
twenty-seven years that Livingston’s Stone has been on 
the market. The large, bright red fruit is always 
smooth, with thick flesh, small seed cells, never hollow, 
and has few seeds Produces greatest tonage per acre. 
Skin strong, stands shipping or hauling long distances 
very well. 


The Livingston’s Stone 
Originated with Us 


We grow every pound we sell. Have sold largest cannersfor years. 
Order direct from us. We supply in packages of ounce, quarter 
pound and pound under registered trade-mark seal. Never sold 
in bulk. Crop short this season. Order early. 


Ask for Prices Stating Quantity. 
Tomato Booklet and 1917 Catalog. 


LIVINGS!ION SEED CO. 


Famous for Tomatoes Columbus, Ohio 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


“AMS” FOUR SPINDLE DOUBLE SEAMER, No. 498 


Speed: 125 Cans and Upward per Minute 
Completely Automatic 


Range—2$ inch to 6:* inch diameter; 
2-inch to 7 inch high. 


This machine has four seaming heads 
and is used by packers having a large 
output, and where speed is an import- 
ant factor. 

Can be operated with our No. 497 
Clincher at above speed; or with our 
No. 97 Clincher at 85 to 90 cans per 
minute, according to requirements. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U. S. A. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
W. E. Hughes & Co., London, E. C., England 


PATENTED Agents 


FIRE INSURANCE CO-OPERATION 


The Basis of Security and Minimum Cost 


The co-operation of the canners of high financial standing at the Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 
has conclusively shown that the strongest fire insurance indemnity is secured at a cost of from 
30 to 50 per cent less than stock company costs. 
At the present time the Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau has insured about 1,000 risks of the representative Canners in the United States. 
Fire Insurance Co-operation practised by the Canners Exchange Subscribers a tWarner Inter-Insurance Bureau is constructive, 
upbuilding, safe, sound and economical. It is managed absolutely in the interests of the policyholders. It is a prime factor in 
your economic success and you want to become a co-operating policyholder now. 


Illustrating Savings Made by Policy Holders 


Expense and 
Guarantee Fund - 
Years Name of Subscriber Deposit Net Cost Saving 

8 (Name of the subscriber *$66,497.34 $40,878.24 $25,619.10 
6 will be given upon ap- 30,373.87 17,877.22 12,496.65 
5 plication to those inter- 61,786.09 47,036.67 14,749.42 
8 ested. ) 16,832.66 10,342.48 6,490.18 
8 40,034.92 28,910.85 11,124.07 
8 27,082.63 19,070.76 8,011.87 


The above savings were added to their profits. You can make the saving also by sending your orders to 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Geo. G. Bailey, Chairman......... Rome, N. Y. Ais Marc cstescindccccnsesevccse Chillicothe, O. Frank Van Camp... ........... San Pedro, Calif. 
Wm. R. Roach Hart, Mich. George N. Numsen, Treas...Baltimore, Md. Lansing B. Warner, Secy........ Chicago, Ill. 
* The Expense & Guarantee Fund Deposit is comparable to the premium paid to Stock Companies 
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The California Market 


Packs of California fruits probably larger than many estimate—Salmon is closely cleaned 
up—State and Federal food men inspected tomatoes—Much impure food found in 
retail stores—Sliced Pineapple is short on deliveries—Some Coast News Items of 


Interest. 


Reported by Telegraph 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 15, 1916. 


Statistics Indicate Large Packs.—From figures now being 
compiled it is evident that the pack of fruits and vegetables in 
California will reach a larger total for 1916 than has been 
generally believed. The pack of asparagus broke all former 
records by a substantial margin and the pack of fruits will be 
large, despite the scarcity in some of the early varieties, nota- 
bly cherries. J. K. Armsby, president of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation, states that the pack of fruits made by the 
units composing this new organization will show an increase 
of approximately 32 per cent over the mark set last year. The 
heavy demand that has been experienced may be judged from 
the fact that the volume of goods billed by the constituent 


companies from March to November, 1916, shows an increase 
of 51 per cent as compared with the billings in the correspond- 
ing period of 1915. A larger pack of fruit was made during 
the season just closed than was originally planned, a very 
heavy demand having set in after packing was under way. 
Much canning stock was purchased at figures materially higher 
than those ruling at the commencement of the season and this 
led to a series of advances before packing was completed. Un- 
sold stocks are now lighter than is usually the case at the first 
of February and sales are being made steadily, with the result 
that some concerns will effect a complete clean-up before the 
first of the year. 


Salmon Scarce.—The trend of the salmon market seems 
to be upward, but holdings are so limited that but a small vol- 
ume of business is being done. Several Coast operators have 
been seeking to buy back contracts for first-class pink salmon 
at $1.15 in the New York market and have managed to secure 
several carloads, but as the demand for salmon is urgent 
everywhere, but few holders are willing to dispose of stocks in 
this manner. The Alaska Packers’ Association, which recently 
announced its output for the season, announces the pack by 
districts as follows: Bristol Bay, 678,381 cases; Central 
Alaska, 382,826; Southwestern Alaska, 95,188; Puget Sound, 
22,954—a grand total of 1,179,349 cases. In addition 2,428 
barrels of salted salmon were put up. 


Pure Food Department at Work.—E. J. Lea, director of 
the California State Bureau of Foods and Drugs, has made a 
report of the activities of this bureau during the tomato-can- 
ning season, as follows: ‘‘One of the most important problems 
confronting this department during the month of October was 
in connection with the tomato industry. The tomato crop this 
year is comparatively light, and owing to the early rains, many 
of the tomatoes in the fields were mouldly and decomposed, 
and canners had great difficulty in getting reasonably good de- 
liveries. Investigation by this department showed that in some 
cases tomato growers made deliveries 65 per cent of which were 
mouldy, decomposed and entirely unfit for canning purposes. 
If the canner rejected these bad tomatoes, the grower would 
take them to some other canner, who accepted them, with the 
result that the canner who was particular about the quality of 
his product found himself unable to fill his contracts. 


“The problem was so serious that a meeting of the can- 
ners was called, at which representatives of the United States 
Food Inspection Laboratory and the Bureau of Foods and 
Drugs were present. Mr. B. R. Hart, Chief, Western Division, 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
discussed the danger which might result from using mouldy 
and decomposed tomatoes, and made many valuable sugges- 
tions concerning the canning methods necessary to insure a 
first-class product. The Director of the State Bureau of Foods 
and Drugs discussed the application of the California Pure 
Food Act to the problem, and pointed out the responsibility of 
both grower and canner. 

“Arrangements were finally made for the Bureau of Foods 
and Drugs to prepare a sufficient number of circular letters on 
this subject for the canners to distribute to all of their grow- 
ers. Arrangements were also made for inspectors of this de- 
partment to visit the fields and canneries in the various tomato 
districts of this State, and take such action as seemed neces- 
sary in order to prevent the delivery of bad tomatoes. The 


canners provided automobiles, and men who were familiar with 
the territory to be covered, in order to expedite the work. The 
first day the inspectors were out they found a great many 
wagons and car loads of tomatoes which contained from 25 to 
65 per cent of bad tomatoes. None of these loads, containing 
excessive quantities of bad tomatoes, were permitted to be 
delivered to the canneries. In a few instances it was necessary 
to quarantine carloads of tomatoes. In these cases the owners 
were immediately notified and permitted to sort out the bad 
tomatoes, after which the remainder was delivered to the 
canneries. The second day’s work found only a few loads of 
bad tomatoes, and on the third day the canners reported that 
practically all of their deliveries were satisfactory.” 


Many Foods Impure.—A large number of samples of can- 
ned products have been examined by the Bureau of Foods and 
Drugs of late and almost a hundred dealers of food products 
are facing prosecution for violations of the pure food laws. 
Smith & Doyle, of Los Angeles, are accused of selling a con- 
densed skim milk not suitable for human consumption; H. 
Rykoff & Co., of Los Angeles, are accused of selling sardines 
which are decomposed and filthy. In the latter case the De- 
partment claims many of the tins were found swelled, and it 
is asserted that the retail dealer, and not the manufacturer or 
jobber, was responsible. Altogether, nine samples of sardines 
were examined and seven of these were found to be decom- 
posed. Twenty-nine samples of tomato products were exam- 
ined during October and many of these were found to be unfit 
for use. Director E. J. Lea states, however, that a majority of 
the canneries are putting out an excellent product this season. 

Pineapple Shortage.—The California Fruit Canners’ Asso- 
ciation notified the trade some time ago to the effect that it 
was behind on orders for all grades of pineapple except No. 2 
tall extras, but recently announced that all orders would be 
filled in full except as follows: 


Extra Sliced Stand. Sliced Broken Slices 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
| 50 55 85 in syrup 
75 50 75 in juice 


Quite a number of ‘if packed’ orders were booked on 
these grades, which have, of course, been cancelled. The pack 
of broken slices is smaller this year than usual, in comparison 
with the total output, on account of improvements in the me- 
chanical equipment. 


Coast News Notes.—The first full cargo of canned milk 
ever brought into the port of San Francisco arrived recently on 
the steamer Elihu Thompson, from Bellingham, Wash. 

; The Manteca Canning Company, of Manteca, Cal., is plan- 
ning the enlargement of its plant. 


_ The United Canneries Company, of Southern California, 
has decided to enter the field in the northern part of the State, 
where larger stocks of fruits and vegetables are available, and 
has purchased eleven acres as a site for a plant at Oakland, 
the largest suburb of San Francisco. About $500,000 will be 
spent in the erection and equipment of the plant, which is to 
be ready for operation next season. A. C. Harvey is president 
of the firm. 


The Italian Canning Company is planning to erect a to- 
mato paste factory at San Jose, Cal. John Paterno is presi- 
dent of the concern. 

The firm of Thomas Crawford, Inc., is erecting a plant at 
Anaheim, Cal., for the manufacture of orange marmalade. The 
factory will have a capacity for two tons of finished product 
daily. The concern, which was recently incorporated, has a 
capital of $10,000. 

Lansing B. Warner, of Chicago, of cannery insurance 
fame, was a recent visitor in San Francisco. 

The Johnson-Locke Mercantile Co., of San Francisco, has 
removed to new quarters at 1 Drumm street. 


“BERKELEY.” 
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THE 1916 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliabie data. 8th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable imformation is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, brokers, 
machinery and supply men, salesmen and practically everybody interested in the canning 
industry. Get your order in early. 


~NEW 1916 EDITION NOW READY 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL, GHECKS ACCEPTED 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


If it is the best——we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


44 MARKET PLACE 222 N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


“Slaysman” POWER PRESS 


These presses are made in a large number 
of standard sizes, and with roll or dial feed 
if desired. We are also prepared to quote 
on special presses for special purposes. 


In addition, we make combination wiring 
and horn presses, and duplex foldiug and 
seaming presses. 


We Carry a Stock of Presses. 
We will appreciate your inquiries. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801-805 EAST PRATT STREET 


Baltimore 
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BALTIMORE, MONDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1916 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


Rumors of peace coming just before Christmas show 
the time well chosen, and are entirely appropriate. 


Peace is a consummation devoutly to be wished for, 
and all the world so wishes—except possibly some of the 
fighting nations, which may not be able to realize they are 
beaten. . 


But what will this country do for excuses to explain 
the high prices now ruling if the war ends? May be that 
is why the United States was asked to make the peace 
proposals. 


About the first thought, in this country, upon the 
move of peace efforts, was that now the advancing prices 
will be halted. But even if the warring nations consent 
to arbitrate the question, it will be some months before a 
decision can be reached, and there will be no decided 
change in price ranges until a final decision is made. 
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It may scare some of the hoarders of supplies into 
action; for they know that if caught heavily loaded, a 
sudden cessation of the war would bring a flood upon 
the market—every one trying to clean out before the 
decline—and the result would spell ruin to the holders 
of the corner. 


This does not apply to the canned food industry, as 
we believe there is little if any hoarding of stocks; cer- 
tainly there are not larger stocks of canned food in exist- 
ence than the market will need. 


But it does apply to the paper industry. The paper 
mills have immense stocks put away and are continually 
adding to them. The piers at Baltimore are loaded with 
pulp for paper making, which the paper mills will not 
take in. 


Sales of paper by the mills are all regulated so as 
to keep prices at their present extreme height. If the 
war suddenly ceased this huge load of paper would all 
have to come out, and prices would certainly tumble to 
low levels. There is nothing in the claim of a shortage 
of pulp for paper-making, nor is there a shortage of 
bleaches, dies, etc., it has been simply a well managed co- 
operation to advance prices of papers, and Congressional 
investigation would have shown this except for the fact 
that the investigation was made just before the presi- 
dential election, when a telegraph pole in a pile of needles 
could not have been seen. Even the daily papers fear 
to attack the combine, but peace may accomplish this 
work. 


New York City has long had on foot a strong “bear” 
movement on spot tomatoes, and through this succeeded 
in breaking the market for a short while. Now Phila- 
delphia has taken up the cudgels to beat down the prices 
on future tomatoes. 


A leading broker of that city and one of the largest 
commission houses in the business is reported as saying 
future tomatoes will be sold at from 95c to $1.00, and 
that he even expects to see 90c future tomatoes. He is 
quick to add that he is taking future orders, and will not 
name a price until later. 


Just how any canner, conversant with the prices of 
materials, the likelihood of high prices to be asked by the 
growers, and the independence and scarcity of labor, can 
sensibly name a future price of $1.00 on standard No. 3 
tomatoes, is more than anyone can explain. 


Read over the letter of William Silver in this issue. 
Mr. Silver has studied deeply the cost of canning toma- 
toes and he does not overdraw the picture. There would 
seem to be more than a probability of tomatoes costing 
$1.20 to pack. 
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Last year we knew all about The 


Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 


This year you know all about The 
Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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In this connection it is significant that the American 
Can Company have withdrawn all can prices this week, 
and no can company will name a price for 1917. The 
steel mills are loaded down with orders that will keep 
them running night and day until July 1st, even if the 
war ended tomorrow; and so they do not want orders for 
tin plate at any price. As a result opening prices on tin 
plates at $7.00 will be no surprise; nor will further ad- 
vances later in the year be unexpected. 


As we stated last week that will make opening 
prices on No. 3 cans about $33.00, as against $19.00 last 
January 1st. On the basis of 80c cost in 1916, this would 
make the same tomatoes in 1917 cost 97%c, on this advance 
alone, considering no other advanced costs. 


As an indication of what the labor problem is, one 
might sight the remarks of one large packer. He stated 
that in packing apples this fall it took him 28 days to 
produce about the same quantity as he produced in 5 
days in 1915. This was in New York State. By the 
time 1917 packing season arrives there is no telling how 


scarce labor may be—and this will add very materially 
to the cost. 


There are reasons without end why no sane canner 
should sign a future contract at or near $1.00 per dozen, 
but it is doubtful if all the canners will listen to reason. 
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They will go ahead blindly and in spite of all advice or 
warning. They apparently would rather lose money 
than miss an order. On this same basis, if they don’t 
mind losing money, why not wait until next year before 
accenting future business. If all our reasoning—and that 
of the experts—is wrong, they won’t lose any more 
money by waiting—and at least won’t lose it any sooner. 


To you who manage your own business, we say, wait, 
don’t touch futures of any kind as yet. The time for new 
can prices is now near at hand, and your growers will 
soon tell you what you must pay. Don’t be lead by the 
blind seller! 


GROCERIES FOR FAR EAST SHOULD BE 
TINNED. 
(Consul A. A. Williamson, Dairen, Manchuira, Oct. 4.) 


As regards the Darien trade in foreign groceries, the de- 
termining factor ‘in placing an order is very frequently the 
style of package used by the manufacturer. ‘Are the goods 
tinned?”’ is the first question asked. The reason is that the 
commodities packed in tins remain fresh until used, and a stock 
of goods may be laid in without fear of spoiling from mold, 
etc. Almost all of the crackers (called ‘“‘biscuits’’) on sale 
in the Darien district are English, and they come intins. Can- 
dies also are packed in special tin packages. 

The tinning of provisions is a point insisted on by older 
foreign residents in the East, and the longer the resident the 
greater the insistence. 
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EXTRA 
Highest quality Tin PLATEs— specially adapted to the requirements of the canning and packing industries. Sa oe KANNERS 5) sonny ae | 
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EAST BROOKLYN BOX CO. 


BALTIMORE = MD 


PACKING BOXES and SHOOKS 


Car, Cargo and Auto Delivery 


LABELS .. CHICAGO 
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THE KNAPP WAY 


of labeling suits mighty well. Nothing just like it. 
Lots of difference between an automatic labeler and 
one that is not. ‘‘Hit and miss’’ don’t pay. Long 
ago we tried to get what we are now so proud to 
show—The Knapp Automatic. These machines give 
splendid results, made for one size can or adjustable. 


Our rebuilt labelers are up-to-date, all new but the 
frames. We guarantee them fully. 


Write us for proposition on new or rebuilt labelers 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. The Brown-Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


FOR RUSTY CANS 


Also, colored lacquers for all 
cans new or old. Better pro- 
tect cans before they rust and 
save on “swells, rusties’’, 
clause. 


JOHN G. MAIERS’ SONS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


H. D. DREYER & CoO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 
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THE PRO-RATA CONTRACT CONDEMNED. 


Federalsburg, Md., Dec. 13, 1916. 


Editor of Canning Trade,” 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Sir: 

I am very much surprised to see that you in your editorial 
articles incline so favorably toward the tomato canners in 
Maryland and Delaware adopting a pro-rata contract. 

Personally, I favor sticking to the 100 per cent contract 
and promulgating, with the help of the ‘‘Trade” and the brok- 
ers of the country, the fact that when they (the canners of this 
section) sell a carload of canned food for future delivery, the 
buyer is going to get it, that he can depend upon them abso- 
lutely; that he can go ahead and make his sales to customers 
knowing what he is doing, and that there is consequently a 
wonderful advantage to be derived in buying canned foods 
packed in Maryland and the surrounding States in preference 
to buying in those States where the canners are in the habit of 
inserting a pro-rata clause in their contracts. 

Coming at a time when so many buyers have made ex- 
tremely heavy losses on their purchases made in other States, 
but a splendid profit on purchases made in this section, the 
arguments which might be used in favor of purchasing in this 
section would carry a great deal of strength with them. 

There is another advantage to be considered. Already 
some of the most foolish sellers of futures in the United States 
are located right here in this section. If they could use a pro- 
rata contract, such sellers would be positively irresponsible. 
It would be almost impossible for any firm possessing a high 
sense of honor to compete with them at all, as they would be 
quite likely to sell up to 100,000 cases of tomatoes, for in- 
stance, with only 100 acres under contract, taking the chances 
that there might be a heavy crop of tomatoes for sale on the 
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open market at extremely low prices, which would result in 
giving them an enormous profit, while if the pendulum swung 
the other way, they could merely make a pro-rata delivery 


‘from the acreage which they had under contract, and so make 


a small profit and be entirely within their legal rights, in spite 


of the fact that they were causing the confiding buyers enor- 
mous loss. 


No, Mr. Editor, pro-rata contracts are to some extent jus- 
tifiable in localities where canners are few and far between and 
the canning crops are raised under contract. If canners in this 
heavy-producing section contained a pro-rata clause, they 
should also carry a clause guaranteeing the buyer against de- 
cline, and such a clause in a clause would entirely upset the 
canning business and is one which we cannot for an instant 
consider having inserted in our contracts. Yours respectfully, 

R. W. MESSENGER. 


MANCHURIAN BEAN CROP. 


(Consul C. K. Moser, Harbin, China, Oct. 19.) 


The forecast of the bean harvest in Manchuria for 1916 
varies in the several districts, but the aggregate is expected to 
succeed that of last year by about 15 per cent. The crop of the 
Liao River region, which is marketed at Newchwang in South 
Manchuria, is said to exceed the previous year’s production 
by 50 per cent. The increase is due to the absence in 1916 
of the usual floods. 

One of the largest Japanese firms, with an important bean 
trade throughout Manchuria, states that 1,910,000 tons can 
be exported from all Manchuria this year; 450,000 tons from 
the districts adjacent to Harbin and the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way; 400,000 tons from the Changchun-Kungchuli district; 
470,000 tons from the Kaiyuan-Teiling region; 80,000 tons 
from the Liaoliang-Mukden country; and 510,000 tons from 
the Newchwang district. 


We are headquarters for 
the best of everything in 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


SEEDS 


used by Canners Everywhere 
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Continued from page 12. 

The canner ought to wake up to the fact that it is not 
alone the canning industry that has been hit by the high cost 
of labor. Farm labor has advanced 100 per cent during the 
past twenty years, while the prices they are receiving for can- 
ning vegetables or fruits is hardly more than 25 per cent 
above what the canners paid 20 years ago. Aside from labor 
everything else in connection with farm operations has ad- 
vanced, namely, fertilizers, feed, horses, farm machinery and 
even taxes have advanced. Farm values have advanced, while 
the average crop yield per acre has decreased. All this, of 
course, makes ‘it exceedingly difficult for the farmer to make 
both ends meet, unless he needs more economical and more in- 
tensive methods of producing crops. To accomplish this, he 
should have more of the co-operation of the canner. The can- 
ner should not stop by simply having the farmer sign up his 
contract, but he should keep informed likewise as to what are 
the best and most economical methods of growing crops. He 
should keep in touch with the grower, observe his methods of 
cultivation and advise with him whenever he finds it possible 
or necessary. 


There is no spot in the world where crops can be diversi- 
fied as much and where soil and climatic conditions are as fa- 
vorable to grow the best of nearly everything as inWestern New 
York. With proper knowledge of farming, govu business prin- 
ciples and the use of a liberal amount of common sense, there 
is no reason why our products should not lead the world. All 
we need for ultimate success is co-operation between the con- 
sumer (may he be canner, commission man or housewife) and 
the producer. Let them both apply the old saying—‘‘Live and 
let live.’ The farmer needs the canner, the canner needs the 
producer, and both are needed by the consumer. Let each 
practice the Golden Rule and try no short cuts to wealth. 

I realize that both the farmer and the canner are human 
beings and are alike subject to business errors, but if each will 
give the other his right hand and help each other over the 
rough places, life will be more livable, and when we are called 
away, the survivors can truly say, ‘‘Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.” 

Mr. George W. Cobb then treated the Association to one 
of his best speeches, filled with wit and wisdom. He said: 


ZASTROW’S 


IMPROVED SQUARE OYSTER STEAM BOX 


THESE BOXES are square, so that when the square cars filled 
with oysters are run into them. they fill the Box as full as prac- 
tical, leaving verv little unused space for the live steam to fill 
up. They are made of % inch plate steel. riveted together with 
°s inch rivets, all seams and joints are fitted and caulked care- 
fully, the frames are filled with packing and fitted with two 
sWinging doors, the tracks are securely fastened to the heavy 
angles forming the corners of the Box. Every Box is furnished 
with steam pipes, safety valves, steam gauge, and all valves 
necessary. They are generally made 25 feet long, 30 inches wide 
by 31 inches high inside, to hold three 8 ft. cars, but are made 
to any desired length. 


SCHLUTTER-ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Successors to GEO. W. ZASTROW 
1404-1410 Thames St. Baltimore, Md. 
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“ADVERSITY MAKES A MAN WISE.” 
By Mr. George W, Cobb. 
In an excellent address Mr. Zoller has told you about “In- 
come.” In like manner Mr. Owen has told you about the 
Golden year 1916. I, who know you all better than either, 


will talk to you upon a subject with which all New York State 
packers are more familiar—‘‘Adversity.”’ 


First, I desire to call your attention to the chronological 
arrangement of today’s program. First, “Income,” then ‘‘Owen 
at the Bank,’”’ followed by Dunn,” then ‘Adversity.’’ 
Here we have the life of a Regular Canner. 


The maxim, ‘Adversity Makes a Man Wise,” is inaccurate 
in that it is incomplete. The quotation in its entirety is ‘‘Ad- 
versity Makes a Man Wise, Not Rich.” In order to make this 
appropriate to a meeting of New York State can- 
ners, I purposely omitted all reference’ to 
riches. If there be any truth in the saying ‘“Ad- 
versity Makes a Man Wise,” certainly in the vernacular of the 
day “Solomon had nothing on the New York State Packers,” 
to whom the year 1916 brought only adversity. If out of mis- 
fortune and disappointment wisdom arises, who shall say that 
the year 1916 was not a success? Heretofore, when the can- 
ner has sustained minor bumps and shocks he had relied upon 
his shock-absorber; this time the jolt has been such as to 
throw him off his seat, if, indeed, not altogether out of the car. 
Something was the matter, and he has since been endeavoring 
to find out what it was. Above all, he finds he has not been 
observing the rules of the business highway, ‘‘Safety First?’— 
“Stop, Look, Listen,” “Turn to the Right.’’ 

Without attempting to carry further any figure of speech, 
it seems to me that the most important development from the 
experiences of 1916 is the serious consideration which is being 
given to the matter of costs. Since I have referred to one wise 
man, Solomon, I will refer to another, Socrates, who seems to 
have been the originator of the cost system idea: 2500 years 
ago Socrates said, ‘‘Know Thyself.” If a business man knows 
himself, he knows his costs, and if he knows his costs, he knows 
his business. COSTS—do you know them? A cost system is 
knowledge—it costs money, like all knowledge. Methods of 
cost accounting are standard; to cut out certain items is to 
cheat yourself. To say the cost expert does not know his busi- 
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All machines in 
stock for immedi- 
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ness is to say the preacher who tells you of the future life does 
not know his—in both cases you find out too late he was right. 


Recently I attended a meeting of canners, during which 
the subject of cost and overhead expenses was raised. The 
chairman inquired if there was a man in the room who had 
made any money this year. Presently a packer arose and said 
that his concern had made $400. I thereupon inquired how 
much he had charged up to his own salary. He replied, ‘‘Noth- 
ing.” To this I answered, “I think you are right—any man 
who cannot make more than $400 for his company should not 
charge anything for his services.’’ Overhead is a part of your 
cost, just as the roof is a part of your building. 


Another evidence of wisdom has been seen in the decision 
of canners to defer making future prices. New York State can- 
ners are to be congratulated on their policy of ‘Watchful Wait- 
ing’—it is safer than “blindly guessing.” The other day a 
packer called at my office, and during the conversation men- 
tioned that he had already sold some futures. I told him to 
lay low, not to tell, and I would not. I then related the fol- 
lowing story: Recently a hospital ship reached England from 
the front, and among the soldiers to be taken off was one so 
completely wounded that he was swathed in bandages from foot 


to head and from head to foot. Only two apertures for the 
eyes remained. As this soldier was being carefully carried to 
the ambulance, he said: ‘‘Say, Doc, where are you taking me?” 
The Doctor replied: ‘‘To the hospital.” The wounded man 
objected to this, saying that he wanted to go back to the 
trenches. When the Doctor insisted that it would be necessary 
to wait until his wounds had healed, the man burst into tears. 
The Doctor then turned to the soldier’s friend and said: ‘‘Why 
is this man so anxious to go back to the trenches?” The friend 
answered: “It’s this way, Doc; he thinks he knows who done 
at.”” 


There will still be hazards enough after January list to 
satisfy all. The canning business is no vocation for a nervous 
man. I hope that some day a canner’s wisdom will extend to 
the point of declining to name future prices even in January. 
lf California fruits can be sold on the basis of “approval of 
price when named,’ why cannot New York State fruits be sold 
in the same manner? If sardines, salmon and tuna can be sold 
on these terms, why not vegetabies? Would not all interests 
be better served if the canning business were done in this way? 


Why should the canners underwrite Mother Nature’s future? 
Certainly, 1916 has taught the canner the wisdom of selling 
pro rata instead of guaranteed delivery. Has 1916 also taught 
the canner to sell his product f. o. b. instead of delivered? 
The canner pays freight on the goods which he buys; why 
should he not sell on the same basis? I will not relate the ob- 
jections to the present method. Let the power of suggestion 
do its work. Take a lesson from Mother Maryland, and sell 
on f. o. b. basis. 


I am sure every canner is ‘‘wise’’ to the wisdom of main- 
taining and indeed uplifting standards of quality, doing nothing 
to injure the good name now awarded by the American people. 
Don’t forget that canned foods have been winning not by repu- 
tation, but by character. Just as it has paid to advertise, so 
it will pay to continue to advertise. Keep on giving the con- 
sumer the quaiity he has been getting in his canned foods— 
don’t be tempted to put into cans a load of peas which has gone 
beyond the age of consent. Save it for seed to pack more peas 
next year. Install equipment sufficient for the ‘‘Peak load.’’ 
Continue with increased vigor your sanitary regulations—all 
this is advertising with wisdom. 


The advance in the price of all canned foods for 1917 un- 
doubtedly will be noteworthy. I was about to say great, but a 
more conservative word is noteworthy. Any advance will cause 
comment and undoubtedly canned foods will come in for some 
kind of an investigation. This should not cause alarm; but, on 
the contrary, investigation should be courted. The only thing 
the canner need fear is that he may have to admit he has been 
selling his product below cost, which as I understand it, is 
illegal. Let the investigator investigate—it will help to-adver- 
tise canned foods just as it does eggs, milk, flour, sugar, meat. 
If only the truth is wanted, the investigator can rapidly acquire 
the facts—he can start with seed, from seed he can go to the 
farmer and learn something of crop failures. He can obtain 
some reliable information from the Weather Bureau, which on 
July 1st reported 7 inches excess rainfall from January 1st to 
July 1st. This is the record for the Weather Bureau since it 
was established 45 years ago. He can learn that rain fell for 
100 days during that period, which indicates. that 
Noah with his championship record of 40 days’ rain, was only 
a piker. Now, water is fine for raising ducks, but we who have 
lived in the country, know it is not much for raising chickens. 
Inasmuch as we hear only complaints as regards price of hen’s 
eggs, we can assume that the price of ducks’ eggs is still nor- 
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mal. Let all investigations be thorough and develop the facts 
in regard to‘all eggs,ducks,turkey and ostrich. Our investigator 
will learn that 43 per cent excess rainfall for the first six 
months of 1916, was followed in the next four months by a 
deficiency of 4 inches, or 3314 per cent below normal. He will 
learn something of the scarcity, inefficiency and high cost of 
labor. Dry weather is fine for touring, golf and picnics, but it 
is hard on other crops. He may already know something about 
the steel market, which will answer his curiosity as to the cost 
of cans. If he goes further, he can inform himself as to sugar, 
labels and cases, also coal. He may even learn, if he cares to, 
that canned foods are, and have been right along, the cheapest 
kind of food in America. If the investigator is a politician, as 
we can assume he will be, he can learn that restricted hours 
of labor for the cannery, as regulated by Albany, and the eight- 
hour law, as authorized at Washington, have both played a 
prominent part. Undoubtedly, these things are fine things, but 
if we will have music, we must expect to pay the orchestra, 
especially when we did not inquire the price in advance. 


If our friend is more intelligent than the ‘‘Common’’ or 
“Garden Variety” of investigators, he will have heard of the 
world-wide war, and of the world shortage of food supply. 
Wheat is the barometer of the price of foods, and steel the 
barometer of business. Both tell which way the ‘‘wind blows.” 
If the investigator really wants to know in a few words the 
underlying cause of the high cost of all foods, whether canned 
or otherwise, he will find it in these words: “Mother Nature in 
America, Human Nature in Europe.” If he wants a word to 
rhyme with Nature, let him take Legislature. The squadron of 
investigators now afloat, suffers from what I believe in nautical 
terms is called “low visuality.”” Their periscopes do not carry 
beyond the horizon of the next election. 


I am digressing—my subject is wisdom, and here I find 
myself talking about investigators and investigations. 


Adversity has had its reign. Soon it will be the olden days 
of 1916. May the “‘olden”’ turn to “‘golden’’ for 1917. The future 
will have its full store of problems, trials and tribulations. 
“Caution’’ should be the watchword. We are living in a fast 
age. Even pictures move. Each one must strive to do his 
share with the best in him, remembering his obligations to his 
brother as well as to himself. Never in the history of all time 
has man so much felt the need and truth of the Golden Rule. 
Let us all do our part. P 


In order to take no more of my time and waste no more of 
yours, I will show my wisdom by stopping right here. I wish 
you all for 1917 none of the things you had and all of the 
things you didn’t have in 1916. May prosperity and wealth 
succeed adversity and health.” 


With this the meeting adjourned until 10 A. M. Thursday 


morning. 
THURSDAY SESSIONS. 


The intense interest of the big crowd present was remarked 
by all and was in fact the talk of the lobby. No sooner would 
a meeting be announced than the crowd would start for the 
hall, and soon every seat would be filled, and close attention 
was invariably given to every speaker. 


President Thorne called the business session to order on 
Thursday morning at 10.30, and Secretary Hunt called the roll, 
and then read the minutes of the last meeting. 


President Thorne called attention to the need of changing 
the By-Laws so as to have the annual meetings in December in 
place of March, but reminded the members that it was neces- 
sary to give notice in writing before such a change could be 
made. He accordingly listened to a motion to so change the 
by-laws, and upon its adoption, said the notice in writing would 
be given previous to the announcement of the next meeting. 
December will henceforth be the meeting time of the New York 
Canners. 

To Sell F. O. B. Factory. 


W. R. Olney, chairman of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the question of selling all goods f. o. b. factory, read his 
report, favoring this method. He pointed out that they had 
gone extensively into this matter and found that the majority 
of canners sold on the f. o. b. factory basis, and that with New 
York State joining, the country would be nearly if not unani- 
mous on this question. 


Upon motion by Mr. Burden, it was unanimously voted to 
adopt this plan in 1917 and thereafter. 


A member asked regarding a Uniform Bill of Lading as 
contrasted with the ‘shippers’ load and count” style, which 
many railroads insisted upon issuing; and Secretary Gorrelli re- 
plied that the Pomerene Bill just passed by Congress would 
give this uniform B. L. 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


Wanted—tTin Circles. 


FOR SALE—One Sprague rotary capping 
machine; one Renneburg rotary spinach washer; two 
Sprague 12-disc exhaust boxes with copper tops, sides 
and bottoms; one Zastrow crane; one Huntley tomato 
scalder; two Sinclair-Scott iron pea hullers and separa- 
tors; one half-ton Sprague electric hoist; two cooling 
tanks; three horizontal boilers, 100 H. P.; one upright 
boiler, 120 H. P.; one engine, 125 H. P.; two Colbert 
tomato packers; one Slaysman vacuum pump; Mitchell 
pineapple graters, corers and slicers; one Hawkins cap- 
per; one sweet potato peeler; two Judge peach peelers, 
scales, shafting, etc. All in first-class condition. Apply 
Post Office Box 554, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE-—One Style E Wonder Cooker for No. 3 
cans; used only one season; built in 1915. Guaranteed 
in good shape, price right. Address Box A-328, care 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Plumer pea blanchers, $200 each 
f. o. b. Grays Lake, Ill. Address Inderrieden Canning 
Co., 332 River St., Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE—A complete 70,000 per day capacity 
line of soldered can-making machinery, including slit- 
ters, locker, header, floater, testers, dryer, presses, dies, 
20th Century gas machine, two Torris Wold & Co. 
solder hem cap-making machines with necessary dies, 
ribbon rolls, etc. Having discontinued the making of 
cans, this complete line of machinery will be sold at once 
either separately or as a whole. Address W. H. Neal 
& Son Co., Hurlock, Md. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—First-class canning factory, complete 
in every way, for sale, in Delaware; fine location for to- 
matoes and lima beans. Address Box A-336, care The 
Canning Trade. 


. FOR SALE—Prompt or deferred shipment; 100,000 
No. 2 box shooks; 100,000 No. 3 box shooks; 1,000 bu. 
Alaska seed peas; 1,000 bu. Admiral seed peas; 150 bu. 
Giant stringless green pod beans; 250 bu. Stowell’s Ever- 
green seed corn; 150 bu. Country Gentleman seed corn. 
Prices upon application. Address W. E. Robinson & 
Co., Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—Boxes and box shooks; send us your 
orders. Jackson Lumber, Box & Veneer Co., Jackson, 
Miss. 


FOR SALE—Carload fancy Alaska pea seed, grown 
by Clark Seed Co. Apply Lock Box No. 14, Bridgeville, 
Del. 


For Sale—Seeds. 


FOR SALE—We will have a small amount of surplus 
Early Crosby sweet corn seed. Address Darting & McGav- 
ren, Glenwood, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Stowell’s Evergreen, White Evergreen 
and Country Gentleman seed corn. Address Box A-332, 
care The Canning Trade. 


We buy all sizes of tin circles, bright and litho- 
graphed. Advise what you have for sale now, or will 
have later. Address, Tower Manufacturing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Wanted—Machinery. 


WANTED—Two. Harris or Hawkins hoists; two 
Cuykendall mixers; two M. & S. silkers; six closed re- 
torts; 24 process crates; one Colossus pea separator. 
Address Box A-327, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Style C Monitor Blancher. Must be 
in good shape. Advise age, price and particulars. Ad- 
dress Box A-329, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—Tomato Pulp. Quote price f. 0. b. 
Bridgeton, N. J., stating quantity. Address Box A-334, 
care The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 
more than ONE MONTH unless special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for the use of this column. 

When answering advertisements “care The Canning 
Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


HELP WANTED. 


HELP WANTED.—A man who thoroughly understands 
pulp making and equipping the plant. State age, experience, 
etc. Address, Box B-335, care The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent or manager of can- 
ning plant; am thoroughly familiar with all the fundamental 
principles of the canning business from mechanical to selling 
end. Can pack full line of fruits and vegetables, kidney or 
pork and beans. Have Wisconsin and New York State experi- 
ence. Desire a change with possibility of becoming financially 
interested, though this is not essential. Can furnish best of 
references from former and present affiliations. Address Box 
B-338, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent and processor on 
peas, corn, tomatoes, hominy, kraut, peaches, apples, pumpkin, 
pork and beans with tomato sauce, lima beans, and red kidney 
beans; married man; can furnish best of references; will be 
open for position January ist, 1917. Address Box B-325, care 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in the packing 
of standard articles, sweet potatoes, pork and beans, corn, to- 
matoes and peas; sober, married and steady; references fur- 
nished, etc. Address Box B-326, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By a sober, reliable man, as man- 
aging superintendent with a firm valuing experience in every 
detail of the packing business. Address Box B-333, care The 
Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By thoroughly experienced super- 
intendent and processor, both fruits and vegetables, position 
for season of 1917; over 20 years’ experience with leading 
packers of thé East; references furnished. Address Box 


B-339, care The Canning Trade. 
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Eureka Soldering Flux 


Eureka Soldering Flux is known the world over for its intrinsic value as a Flux in Soldering cans containing food peed 
Not only do cur own American manufacturers find it indisper.sible, but consumers in foreign lands demand it, because it is pure and 
reliable, thus indicating that the manufacturers know the requirements of the canning trade and meet those requirements by pro- 
ducing an article of undisputed quality 


should it so happen that you are hot using Eureka Soldering Flux, send for samples and prices today. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR SALE AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


New York, 80 Maiden Lane. New Orleans, La., Godchaux Bldc. C. W. Pike Company, 808 Postal Telegraph 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Pearl St. and Eggleston Ave. ge Wisc., Canal and 16th Sts. Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Birmingham, Ala. ., 82 Woodward Bldg. - Paul, + -, 2303-05 Hampden Ave. THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Cco., LTD., 

Detroit, Mich., 474-486 Hancock Ave., East. Piitsburai » Diamond = Bldg. Main Office and Works, Hamilton, Ont. 

Boston, Mass., Kilby S8t- Drexel Branch Offices : 

Chicago, rd Ave - Randait’ 8 Son, Marine Bank Bldg., Bal- 347 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

St. Louis, Mo., ot2 Ferry St. ag. Md. 49 ~—e St., Point St. Charles, Mon- 
real, Que. 


Canning Machinery 
“Wonder” Continuous Cooker 
Rotary Measure Tomato Filler 


A. K. ROBINS & CoO. 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
226-228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 


SEED S 

Peas, 

| Beans, 
Corn 
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Canned Food Markets 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Baltimore 
Prices Given are for Wholesale Lots at Usual Terms, f. 0. b. ship- | SPINACH{-Standard ae ae 
ping station, and Subject to the Usual Discount for Cash. Balti- 115 
more Prices Corrected by Brokers; New York and Chicago by “ “e ie eee ~ § 50 
Special Correspondents. SUCCOTASH}{-Green Beans No. 2...... ~ Out 
Baltimore NewYork Chicago 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) Balt Stand, 3....... 105 
White Mammoth N: No. 256 75 300 255 f.0. b.-Co.* 95 
2 “ Co. Stand. 10....... 375 
Whi 2 TOMATOES} Fancy (fb. Balla) No. 10 4 85 
Green, Stand. Balle.) No. 10 4 75 
White, Medium “ Stand. County) No. 10 4 75 
reen, ard Sanitary 5 4%in. cansNo. 8 1 75 
White, Small 3 “ Jersey (f.0.b. County) No. 3 Out 
Green, 210 170 “ Ex. Stand. Ball.) No. 3 1 35 
Tips White, 30 “ Stand. ‘6 No. 3 1 25 
Green, Square ‘‘1 ........ 2 15 2 25 2 10 No i 20 
“ 1 15 “ Stand “ No. 2 102% 
BAKED BEANS{-No. 1, Plain Out Out Out “ Stand. * County) No 2 97% 
ge |. ae Out Out Out “ Seconds ‘ ) Neo. 2 100 
“ 1 25 1 15 8 “ Ne. 1 60 
ss 1 55 1 60 tan oO. 
1 60 1 %5 TOMATO PULP} Standard No. 10 Out 
Standard No. 2 Out 
BEANS —Refugee Size Whole No. ‘= 
160 1% Standard Ho. 1 
“ “ 125 140 CANNED FRUITS 
“ ss 1 00 1 10 
String, Standard Green 2....100 107% 105 Michigan ‘‘ 3 
“ “ Cut White 180 -Maryland, ‘‘ fi 
Stand. White Wax — “ ii 80 
to Out ut ut 
0 Standard Ys 5 00 


55 

1 60 85 

Early June Out 05 
| Extra Sifted......... 80 85 

Extra Standard..... 75 80 

PUMPKIN{-Standard 1 30 
10... 3 00 

ad Squash ‘‘ 1 35 

SAUERERAUT}- Standard No.2. 1 20 
Standard 145 1 55 


3 Selected, Yellow......... 


Preserved 


1 10 12% In Syrup Out 
BLUEBERRIES§-Stand. Out 
Out 105 Maine 
1 20 1 20 New Jersey 
CORNi— 
No. 2 Std. Evergreen Balto........ .... 1 25 BLUEBERRIES—Maine “ 10... 
ig No. 2 Std. Evergreen f.o b. County. 125 CHERRIES§-No 
o. 2 Std. Shoepeg f. o. 
2 Extra Std. Shoepegf.o.b.Co.135 140 1.50 “ 2 Stand. 
“No. 2 Extra Fancy Shoepeg f.o.b.Uo. 140 Ex. Pre 
No. 2 Std. Maine Stylef.o.b. Co....125 Out... 
No. 2 Ex. Std. Maine Style............. 190 185 
No. 2 Fancy MaineStylef.o.b.Balto. 135 GOOSEBERRIES§-Stand. No. 2........... 90 
“No. 2 Fancy f. o. b. County........... 5 00 
1 30 PEACHES*-Cala. St Stand. No. 2%, L. 1 80 
«No. 2 Std. Western.. pbs 1 40 1 25 ‘ Ex.Stand. ‘‘ 2%, 2 10 
HOMINY}—Inside Bnameled “No. 826 PEACHES t-No. 1 Ex. Sliced Yaliow, 85 
65 67% 80 2 Standard White........ Out 
MIXED VEGETA-) No. 2—12 Kinds.......100 1 00 115 
OKRA AND No. 2 Standard...... ” 9 ” 1 00 
TOMATOES. t 3 ” 3 Standards, White....... Out 
PBAS}-No. 2 Early June Stand.................. 1 10 15 05 1 50 
2 Stand. Eariy Junes.......... 1 15 20 110 Out 
ee 2 ted 


Yellow.......... 1 35 

» 3 Pies Unpeeled........... 85 

aw 

” Unpeeled............. 2 75 

PP 
PEARS{-No. 2 Seconds in Water.. 

2 Standards ”’ 

” ” in Syrup. 

”» 3 Seconds in Water... 

Standards in Water.......... 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 
New York 


1 55 


|| 
cago 
150 165 
1 22% 135 
575 600 
Out 
105 125 
4 110 115 
500 
475 550 
Out 
125 1235 
100 100 
6 00 
80 90 
325 2% 
85 90 
2 75 
170 
105 105 
Out 5 25 
90 
1 4) 
600 6 50 
85 
Out... 
Out 
1 87% ...... 
Out 
4 50 
185 185 
215 215 
‘ 87% 8 
125 115 
165 160 
1 60 ” 
2 20 
Out 90 = 
9 100 
325 275 
1 10 
3 00 105 100 
3 40 97% 1 05 
a 1 45 1 45 1 50 


Flats, 
OYSTERS§-Stan. 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 
PINE- Bahama Sliced Extra No. 2 ine. 48 
Hawaii Sliced Extra 2%..... 2 25 
” Stand. 2%..... 
<4 Extra 2 ..... 1 50 
Grated Extra 2 ..... 1 40 
Shredded Syrup ..... 5 25 
Crushed Water 10 ..... 4 75 
Eastern Pie Water 
RASPBERRIES§—Black Water No. 2 ons Oub 
Red 
Black Syrup” 2 ..... Out 
» Black Water’ Out 
STRAW- Ex. Stan. Syrup No. 2...... 1 10 
BERRIES§— Preserved 1 25 
5 Extra Preserved ”’ 2...... 1 40 
Standard 1 15 
Extra Preserved 90 


Standard Water’ ’’ ro...... 5 00 


CANNED FISH. 
HERRING ROK*-Stan. No. 
LOBSTER*-Flats, %-Ib. 


5 oz. No. 


” 2 50 

SALMON—Sockeye Tall 7’ 
Columbia talis, 1-Ib.................. 
” ” 


Medium Red, Talls 


SHRIMP§-Wet or Dry No. 1%................ Out 
”? Wet or Dry No. 1 


THE 


Baltimore New York 


CANNING TRADE 


150 50 
155 11 «55 
150 
1 30 

215 220 
1 80 1 95 
1 75 1 65 
140 150 
150 = 1 60 
130 50 
525 5 25 
475 475 
95 
3 20 
90 
1 00 
3 00 


the American Can Company with- 
155 Out draws its packers’ can prices tem- 
u 
porarily. 
115 120 
135 1 85 
150 1 60 
117% 117% 
95 
97% 85 
52 475 


1 50 
300 300 
5 50 5 75 


On account of abnormal conditions 


0 235 Southern Can Co.’s Prices For 1916 
160 165 Quotations for the coming season will be supplied on application. 
1 90 1 85 In addition to our line of Cap Hole Cans, we are prepared to fur- 
Aina? “Seas nish all Regular and many special sizes of Sanitary Cans Plain or Pro- 

Seacy_) Mepaines cess Lacquered inside, or Lithographed with Buyer’s Name and Brand. 
165 = 1 65 Automatic Double Seamers for closing Sanitary Cans supplied on 
: = 17% a nominal rental basis, or for sale outright. 

We supply Re-shipping Cases of excellent quality from our own 
1 27% 1 25 
220 225 SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN PRICES 


210 200 - ‘The can companies have withdrawn prices, but will quote 


110 105 | upon application. 


14x20, 100 lbs. 


PIG 


METALS OFFICIAL STANDARD SIZES OF CANS 
5 to 10 tons 1 to 4 tons 
= = Hole and Cap Cans Diameter Height 
7 42% 


CANNERS’ 


Mal 
PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal 


TIN PLATES 
14x20, 107 lbs. Base Coke Tin Plate 


** Coke Tin Pilate ........ 


+ 


§ 


* “ 


New York and Chicago prices corrected by Special Correspondence. 


Baltimore quotations each week by Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Brokers 3 
Cranwell & Co., Brokers No. 3 “4% 
Taylor & Co., Brokers 4 


4% 
5 in. 
5% in. 


= 
4 9-16 
4% 
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(Continued from page 30) 


Mr. Prophet moved a vote of thanks be tendered to Mr. 
Edw. R. Brown as head of the entertainment committee, which 


had looked after the pleasure and comfort of the convention so. 


well, and it was enthusiastically passed. 


President Thorne then introduced Mr. Walter Sears, of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, who was scheduled to speak upon ‘Cost.’ 
While Mr. Sears touched the high spots of the cost question, he 
devoted most of his talk to the pro rata contract matter, and 


in response to urgent demands from the audience gave his ver- 
sion of why canners should not sell in any other way than upon 
a ro rata basis. He made a rattling good talk, showing that 
in the past six years the jobbers have had the good side of the 
question; have made much money on canned foods, while the 
canners made none, and that the law of averages should entitle 
the canners to this one year in six without complaint from the 
jobbers. He questioned if it were not an affront to the Al- 
mighty to ask a canner to guarantee that crops would not fail. 
“If the canner has to stand between the Almighty and the job- 
ber,”’ he said, “I for one will go to ditch digging before I will 
accept such responsibility.” He pointed out that in addition 
to the California canners, and all the canners of the great com- 
modities, such as salmon, tuna, milk, etc., the fruit and vege- 
table canners of Wisconsin, Ohio, Minnesota and he now hoped 
New York State, would join this move to sell only upon a pro 
rata basis, as the previous named States had so determined. 


Mr. George Burnham, chairman of the Fruit Section of 
the N. C. A., then moved that the New York Association adopt 
the Balling scale in the determining and classification of sy- 
rups; and the motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. Burden then moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Sears for 
his good talk, and it was given by a rising vote. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The hall was crowded to its limit when President Thorne 
introduced Secretary Gorrell, who spoke upon the work of the 


Secretary Gorrell showed that the Association was carry- 
ing on a constant educational campaign. He said, for instance, 
that Dr. Bitting’s book, “Canning and How to Use Canned 
Foods,” had been distributed to 3,000 domestic science clubs, 
and had been sent to every hospital and every public library in 
the country, and that they were constantly following up every 
opportunity to talk canned foods, and the use of them. This, 
he said, has been the best year the N. C. A. has ever had, and 
the outlook is bright ahead of it. Dr. Bigelow has about com- 
pieted his study of tin plates. The Association took a 
hand in the passage of the Pomerene Uniform B. L. Bill; has 
worked hard upon the development of a good cost accounting 
system, and, he said, that the attempt of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry to have the Government authorized by law to designate 
standards, as mentioned in our last week’s issue, was one of 
the best efforts so far made by the pure food authorities. He 
read the section from the Secretary of Agriculture’s annual 
report upon the need and advantages of these standards, and 
urged the New York canners get back of this move. 


Accordingly, Mr. Burden moved that the New York Can- 
ners’ Association heartily endorsed the Secretary of Agriculture 
in his effort to have this amendment made to the Pure Food 
law; and further that the Congressmen and Senators of the 
State be requested to lend their support to the effort. This 
was carried unanimously. 


The report of the Committee on Cost Accounting was then 
ealled for, and Mr. Hemingway, chairman, asked Mr. S. M. 
Ryder to conduct the blackboard talk and explain the system 
which the committee wished to offer for acceptance. 


The system was presented in printed form, and Mr. Ryder 
explained each item and how and why the charges were made, 
inviting criticism and questions. The session was consequently 
a long one, and the blackboard never came into play; but at the 
end the Association heartily endorsed the system and adopted 
it for use by its members. : 


A vote of thanks was then tendered the committee for its 
good work. Next week we will give this Cost Accounting sys- 
tem in full. 

Entertainments. 


Wednesday evening the entire Convention was the guest 
of the New York Association at a theatre party at the Temple 
Theatre, where a good vaudeville show was enjoyed. 


Thursday evening a grand banquet was given the members 
and their ladies and all in attendance at the Hotel Powers at 
7 P. M., and an excellent cabaret show served at the same time. 
This was the treat of the supply men, all leading supply houses 
being contributors to it. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


As Brokers View The Market 


Latest information from many sections of the country 
as viewed by the leading Brokers—The canned food 
situation as IT IS—Reports mainly by wire. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., December 16th, 1916. 
As usual, the publication of the official statistics of the 
pack of tomatoes in 1916 has fallen on stony ground. Very 
little comment, favorable or unfavorable, is made about the 
figures produced by the conscientious, indefatigable Secretary 
of the National Canners’ Association; what he signs goes. For 
obvious reasons, however, it would be of more value to the 
trade if the statistics could be published around November Ist, 
when the market is active, instead of December, which is usu- 
ally the dullest period in the year for that article. The market 
conditions are abnormal and the outlook, at present, is that 
the same conditions will prevail during the winter months and 
next spring. In fact, there are all the ear-marks of another 
year of abnormal conditions ahead of us. For instance, the 
jobbers appear to be more willing to buy future tomatoes than 
the canners are to sell them. The responsible packers whose 
brands we handle are not willing to make prices on futures 
until they can ascertain, at least approximately, what the cost 
will be to pack. The man behind the contract will be the most 

important consideration for the buyers of future tomatoes. 
The market for spot tomatoes was fairly active this week, 
and it looks like the reaction in the prices has reached its 
limit. Not that there is going to be immediately another up- 
ward swing to the prices, but, for the present at least, there is 
resistance to any further decline, and the sellers show more 
confidence. All the tomatoes canned this year will be needed 
for home consumption, but if peace comes to the warring na- 
tions abroad, there will be an immediate demand for export, 
and the market will respond promptly. Keep your stock of 
tomatoes in a comfortable position for your own requirements 
during the remainder of the season, and watch the market for 
any desirable trades obtainable for future delivery, 1917 pack. 
Canned vegetables were in better demand this week in 
small quantities, straight carlot orders being conspicuous by 
their absence. Corn continues to be the strong item of the list. 
The lower price for sweet potatoes is attractive, and they are 
worth attention. Soaked peas and lima beans, which were act- 
ive last week, are less active now. A large Government order 
for string beans, both whole and cut beans, will put a decided 
dent in the stocks here, if it is placed in Baltimore, which ap- 

pears to be very likely, and a block of corn is wanted, also. 


All canned fruits are firm because of light stocks, but the 
orders for them are too small to make any impression on the 
market prices. The canners will have no trouble to sell what 
they have on hand before next season. 


The very small pack of cove oysters here, and at all other 
canning points, is gradually causing a stronger market for 
them, and the prices are stiffening up. 


THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


FUTURE MEETINGS OF CANNERS 


The following is a list of the various meetings of Can- 
ners’ Associations to be Held in the near future. If there are 
any meetings scheduled but not mentioned here, we wish the 
Secretaries would send us the information and we will add 
it to this. 


January 24-25, 1917—Tri-State Packers, Hotel Du Pont, Wil- 
mington, Del. Annual meeting. Big business and social 
meeting. 

February 5-10, 1917—National Canners, Machinery and Sup- 

plymen, and National Brokers, at Cleveland, Ohio. Head- 

quarters, Hotel Statler. Machinery exhibit. 
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Good Books for your Office: 


1—A Complete Course in Canning—$5.00 
2—How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods—$2.15 
3—A History of the Canning Industry—$1.00 
4—The Canning Trade Almanac—$1.00 

5—‘‘The Canning Trade’’—every Monday. 


ALL PUBLISHED BY 


The Journal of the Canning Industry. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUSTRY’S LITERATURE 


THE CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN 
COMPANY 


FOR SEED OR COMMERCIAL BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


USE MANUFACTURERS OF 


KNAUF & TESCH CoO. 
WHOLESALE SEEDSMEN A | 


CHILTON WISCONSIN 
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MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Books on Canning, Preserving, Etc. 


“A Complete Course in Canning,” $5.00. 
“How to Buy and Sell Canned ee. 


“History of Canning Industry,” $1.00. 
“1916 Almanac of the Canning Trade,” 
$1.00. Address The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bottle Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass 


Boxes and Box Shooks, 
Baltimore Box and Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
East Brooklyn Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Boxing Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Brokers. 
Crary Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Harry C Gilbert Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
J B Henderson & Son, Chicago. 
Seggerman Bros., New York City. 


Canned Foods of All Kinds. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps. 

American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 

Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Can Machinery—Sanitary and Reg- 
ular. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Can Washing Machine. 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Machines, Power and Hand. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Steels, 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 


Catsup Machines. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Consulting Experts. 
W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Continuous Automatic Cookers. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 


WHERE TO BUY 


Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Cranes and Carrying Machines. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Crates (Iron Process) 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Baltimore 


Directory of Canners, 
Nat, Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Electric Machinery. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Engines, Boilers, Fittings, ete. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Exhaust Boxes (Steam, Continuous). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Filling Machines—All Kinds. 
. Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 
Gears, Silent. 
General Electric’ Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Insurance, 
Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
(Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 
Kettles, Process and Jacketed. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K, Rebins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Labels, 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Labeling Machines, 
Economic Machinery Co., 
a 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Lacquer. 
John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Lacquering Machines, 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Meters-Flow, Steam, Air and Gas. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Nailing Machines. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Oyster Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Paring Machines, Apples, etc. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Paste. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Pea Cleaners. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Pea Machinery. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Pea Separators or Graders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Peeling Tables—Tomatoes, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Pineapple Machinery. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Machine Co., Balto. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Pulp Machines, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Pump—refuse skins, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Salt 

Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O.—Chicago. 


Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines. 


American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 


Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore, 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, 


Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 
Sanitary Can Co., New York City. 

(Indianapolis, Bridgeton.) 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
See “Can Making Machinery.” 
Seeds. 
J Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 
Knauf & Tesch Co., Chilton, Wis. 
PD Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago., Ill. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Western Reserve Seed Co., Norwalk, O. 


Sieves and Screens, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sealder, Tomato, ete, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Solder Cap Hemming Machines, 
Torris Wold Co., Chicago. 


Storage Warehouses, 

Brokers Office and Warehouse Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

String Bean Machinery. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sugar. 

American Sugar Refining Co., New York City. 
Syrupers (Automatic), 

E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Tin Plate, 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Washers—Fruits and Vegetables, 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Turbines—Steam, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ¥- 


Viners—Pea. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Viner Feeders. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Wipers, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Merchandise 
Storage 


This New Combination Merchandise Storage and Office Building is not 
semi-fireproof, but is fireproof. Insurance on merchandise is 15 3/10c. 
Every floor steam heated. 

Warehouse located within five minutes walk of all freight depots, and 
at the door of the richest agricultural territory on earth. 

We own and operate our own building, and are also bonded to the state. 
Switching charges absorbed by carrier. We solicit your Kansas City 
business on the basis of safety and service. 


BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
“Brokers’ Building” KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


THE CANNING TRADE 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 


WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


AUTOMATIC ROUND 


This machine is used for making a flange or rim 
on one or both ends of the can body at one time 
at a speed of 125 Can Bodies per minute. 


It is eccentric driven throughout and has no cams; 
easily adjusted from one size to another and is 
entirely automatic, requiring no help to operate 
same. Write for particulars and prices. 


We Build a Complete Line of 
Sanitary Can Making Machinery 


WILLIAM CAMERON, Pres. and Mgr. 


240 ASHLAND AVE. 


CAN 
For Sanitary or Open Top Cans 


TORRIS WOLD & COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 
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Makers of High Class, High Speed Automatic’Can Machinery, Presses, Dies, Etc. do 


CHICAGO CANONSBURG BALTIMORE NEW YORK SYRACUSE 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO,, Ine. 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


We have five of the largest and best equipped 
Can Factories in America, making all types of cans 
for canning house purposes; including hole-and-cap 
cans, with solder hemmed caps, and open-top (or 
sanitary) cans, which we sell in conjunction with 
our famous Continental Closing Machines. 


Our Cans and Closing Machines are without 
exception the best in the country; our shipping 
facilities are unexcelled, and the personal attention 
we give to each and every order, makes our service 
to our customers unique in its efficiency. 


The factory nearest you will give you any 
information you require—write us. | 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Thos. G. Cranwell, President. 
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